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Class A getting straightened out for the reach down to Montauk after starting from Sarah’s Ledge. 


A Record Fleet Sails Bermuda Race 


The Little “Malay” Again “Comes Through’ and Wins ‘Bermuda Cup.“Malabar X’’ Wins in 
Class A. Fast Time Made in Moderate Winds 


when the members of the Race Committee of the 


By Hersert L. STONE 


was the first boat to finish in the Bermuda Race of 1930. 


|; LACKED an hour or so of noon on June 26th kee Girl IJ, owned and sailed by Dr. G. W. Warren, 


Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, encamped under the 


lighthouse on St. David's 
Head, spotted a sail beating 
up from the Northeast Break- 
ers buoy, followed almost 
immediately by another, and 
yet another. In spite of the 
head wind and tide (both are 
always adverse when trying 
to make the finish line in the 
Bermuda Race) the three sails 
lifted rapidly against the 
skyline, and soon the pointed 
top of a jib-headed mainsail, 
followed by two gaff topsails, 
made it evident that the first 
of the big fleet which had 
started from New London 
four days before were arriving. 

As the first of the three 
yachts, carrying everything 
she could swing on the wind, 
swept across the range de- 
fining the finish line, and 
showed the code flag “G,”’ 
at her starboard spreader, the 
watchers knew that the Yan- 
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R. W. Ferris’s little Malay sailed a fine race to take the 
Bermuda Trophy and first prize in Class B. 


But hard on her heels were the two other schooners, 


splitting tacks as they beat 
up those last few hard miles, 
and it was a toss-up as to 
which would be second, so 
close were they together. 
Hardly had Yankee Girl low- 
ered her sails and taken a 
pilot aboard before a long, 
lean, straight-sheered hull 
slipped across the line, which 
those who had seen her before 
in the Bermuda Race of 1924 
recognized as the Fame, en- 
tered and sailed by a syndi- 
cate headed by T. Floyd- 
Jones. The following boat was 
so close that the time of Fame 
had scarcely been recorded 
before the third schooner 
crossed, and it hardly needed 
the big red ‘‘10”’ on her gaff- 
headed mainsail to identify 
her as Malabar X, John 
Alden’s latest, with her de- 
signer-owner himself. aboard. 
Only 4 minutes and 27 sec- 
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Fame, a veteran of the 1924 race, long, lean, low, was the second 
boat to cross the finish line. 


onds behind Fame, and less than 38 minutes after 
Yankee Girl, she had saved her time on both of these, 
and, as later results showed, on all the other 26 yachts 
in her division, to take first prize in Class A. 

It was a close and stirring finish, with only 37 minutes 
and 42 seconds between the first three yachts at the 
end of 660 miles of ocean racing. But there was even 
better to come. Other sails were already in sight, lots 
of them, spread out from north to east, and coming up 
rapidly. It looked as if the whole fleet were closing in 
on the Islands at once. A slim, jib-headed yawl and a 
staysail schooner were the first of this bunch to reach 
the finish, and the former, Olin Stephens’ Class B yacht 
Dorade, squeezed in just 9 seconds ahead of Vernon 
West’s big staysail schooner Sayonara, of Portland, 
Maine. Only 9 seconds, mind you, after 660 miles of 
tumbling sea and across the Gulf Stream. It could 
hardly be closer in an afternoon’s triangular race on 
Long Island Sound. And at that time Dorade looked 
like the winner in her class. But the subsequent hours 
were to tell a different story. 

After Sayonara came two more Class B yachts, the 
cutter Viking and the schooner Rose of Sharon; then the 
Lion’s Whelp, largest of the fleet, the hard-sailed Tera- 
gram, and George Roosevelt’s new Mistress, built 
especially to the rating rule. Only 21 minutes and 38 
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Crossing the starting line between A. F. Masury’s committee boat L’ Apache and Sarah’s Ledge buoy, New London. 
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Zena, a little ketch from Bermuda, was doing well until she car- 
ried away her masthead and had to finish under short canvas. 





seconds separated the first and last of these seven 
competitors. 

By now the whole horizon was dotted with sails, 
Quicksilver II and Rugosa II, winner of 1928 but not 
‘“‘in the money”’ this year, being the nearest. In 4 hours 
and 20 minutes from the time Yankee Girl crossed, 16 
boats had finished. This was as many as in the whole 
Bermuda fleet of 1924, and on that occasion several 
days separated them. Never before have such close 
finishes been recorded in an ocean race of this length. 

With the first flight over, those already in were 
anxiously consulting the time allowance figures, fearful 
of what the low rating boats with big allowances would 
do to them. There were still Ma/ay, winner in Class B 
in 1928, Teal, the Bermuda ketch Zena, and others to 
reckon with. And well they had cause to worry. 

Shortly after ten o’clock that evening, the Race 
Committee saw a white flare burned, denoting a yacht 
finishing, followed by the green and red distinguishing 
signal of Malay, with her hard driving skipper, R. W. 
Ferris, and his crew of youngsters. Only 45 feet long 
over all, and with an allowance of 21 hours 27 minutes 
from the scratch boat, here she bobbed up only some 
10 hours after the first yacht to finish, and many a hope 
for the Bermuda Trophy went a-glimmering when her 
corrected time was figured. She had already saved her 
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Teragram, G. W. Mixter’s schooner, took second prize in Class A. 


time on every boat ahead of her. There were only a 
few behind her with a greater allowance. As the hours 
following her arrival slipped by and none of these few 
appeared, she could not be denied. With 45 minutes to 
spare on Malabar X, winner in Class A, and over an 
hour and a half on Dorade in Class B, she took the 
Bermuda Cup handsomely, and her class prize as well. 
She had beaten the largest and the best fleet that ever 
sailed an ocean race. It was a great achievement, 
perhaps the greatest of her eventful career. 


er. 


The new yawl Dorade, owned and sailed by Olin Stephens, sailed 
a fine race. She finished néxt to Malay in Class B. 








John G. Alden sailed his Malabar X to victory in Class A. 


By daylight next morning nothing remained but to 
figure the place winners. Yankee Girl II, of course, had 
taken the prize for the first yacht to finish. The strag- 
glers of the fleet did not all get in for two days or more, 
but their arrivals made no difference in the result. 
In Class A, George W. Mixter’s 7eragram, sailed by 
Samuel Wetherill and a fine crew of youngsters, took 
second honors, and Graham Biglow’s Teal, always a 
hard boat to beat, finished third. In Class B, the 
Dorade had second place by a margin of 10 minutes and 









Yankee Girl II, driven hard all the way by Dr. G. W. Warren, 
and his crew, took the prize for the first boat to finish. 
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Above. John Alden (left) and 
the crew of Malabar X. 


33 seconds over the. new 
schooner Rose of Sharon, 
sailed by E. B. Donald- 
son. Both are new boats, 
built to the Bermuda 
Rule, the latter being a 
smaller edition of Nina. 
F. J. Wells’ new cutter 
Viking sailed a good 
race, to finish in fourth 
place. 

And there you have 
the result, stern end first. So let’s now go back to the 
start at New London and see what happened along the 
660-mile course that brought about this result. We can- 
not tell the whole story, but only as much of it as 
could be seen from two of the contenders, and what 
could be gathered from the crews of the various boats 
as they volubly presented their alibis after arriving at 
the land of the onion and the lily. 

For once, in seven years, New London handed out a 
fine brand of weather for the getaway of the record- 
breaking fleet of 42 boats. A moderate nor’wester greeted 
the sailors as sail covers came off and sails went up soon 
after sunrise on the 22nd of June. It was to be a nine 
o'clock start from Sarah’s Ledge, and the early hours 
were busy ones. No fog this year, no head winds, no 
calms and no “battle of Montauk” about which so 
many howls have been heard in the past. The two classes 
got away in fine shape, and for the most part were well 
bunched. In a breeze that was backing gradually to 
west, Montauk was abeam in something like two and a 
half hours. Once outside, some of the boats ran into a 
pocket of dead air and slatted around in a heavy swell 
for a few minutes until the westerly decided to come in 
again. Block Island Sound was littered with racers as 
the fleet proceeded to sea. Viking, Teragram, Lion’s 
Whelp, Fame, Dorade, Rugosa II and Black Duck were 
among the first to clear the Point. Yankee Girl had 
stopped in the Sound to fix a propeller that was not 
feathering and to repair her balloon jib halliards. When 
she got going again she was well in the ruck, but from 
then on she was driven. She walked through the fleet 
in grand style, carried through or dodged the calm spot 
mentioned above, and was soon up with the leaders, 
going like a scared cat. 

Once outside, courses were set, S.E. by S., for Ber- 
muda, although some elected to hold high on this 
course to make a bit of westing before entering the 
Stream. The “dope” held good this year, and three 
days later when the sou’wester hit in, those to the 
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Crew of Yankee Girl II (below), 
with her owner and skipper, Dr. 
G. W. Warren, in center. 
























westward of the direct line course profited. Those to the 
eastward were out of luck. 

By nightfall the fleet was some 60 miles offshore and 
beginning to get scattered. Yankee Girl was probably the 
leading boat at this time, with Lion’s Whelp, Fame, 
Teragram and Black Duck hanging on to her, and Mala- 
bar X, Rugosa and Dorade slightly astern, but well up. 
To leeward were Rose of Sharon, Mohawk, Malabar 
VIII, and somewhere in between, Mistress and Viking. 
It would take a chart to place them all. 

All that night the brave westerly blew a steady 
breeze that allowed ballooners or Genoa jibs to be car- 
ried, and many were knocking off close to eight knots, 
or better. Monday it was still westerly, but lightened 
by evening, and that first night in the Gulf Stream was 
pleasant enough, especially for that part of the world. 
There was considerable of a squall off. to. ffie.‘eastward 
or where we on Malabar VIII were, butarhless some of 
the boats happened to be under it there was nothing 
to worry about. Before daylight of the third day the 
leaders ran out of the westerly and into a calm that 
lasted the better part of that day. But few of the boats 
actually lost steerageway, though some did. 

This is where the smaller boats played in luck, for 
those behind carried the westerly up to this calm area 
and closed up on the leaders, so that when late that 
afternoon the wind came in from the southwest, a good 
sailing breeze, the fleet was pretty well bunched again. 
Several of the boats parted gear and broke some spars 
slatting in the calm and heavy swell, or in some squalls 
which played about the next night. The schooner 
Fearless broke her main boom and her crew made a 
fine job of “‘fishing”’ it with oars and floorboards from 
the “‘dink.’’ Mesoma pulled out a chain plate and parted 
some gear, and the hard-driven little Zena carried away 
her mainmasthead that night. She was then well up 
with the others and she might have finished ‘“‘in the 
money” if she had not had to shorten sail to a trysail, 
and later to two reefs, after temporary shrouds had 




















At right, G. W. Mixter and 
crew of Teragram, winner 
second prize, Class A. 


been rigged. This latter sail she carried to the finish. 

From that point to the finish, the sou’wester held 
true. The boats which had kept to the westward were 
“sitting pretty,’’ for they could drive for the finish 
while those on the line were being pinched to make 
the course. That last night’s sail was the fastest of the 
whole trip for many of the racers. On Malabar VIII, 
we averaged 8% knots for two consecutive watches, 
and many others did as well. But when day came it 
was overcast, and for all of that forenoon there was no 
chance for a sight, not even of a star before daylight. 
Unless one made the light on Gibb’s Hill before daylight, 
he was out of luck as far as navigation went. Visibility 
over the Islands was also low, and with an easterly set 
of over a mile an hour for the last 12 hours, many of the 
boats got too far to the eastward. Many a chance to 
finish well up was lost by failure to get sights that last 
day, and those navigators and skippers who held high 
throughout the night, to pick up Bermuda near the 
middle of the Islands, profited by their judgment. The 
others had a slow, hard beat into a head sea to work 
back to St. David’s Head. It was the first time in the 
five races to Bermuda since 1923 that conditions were 
unfavorable for sights the last day. But that is part of 
the game of ocean racing. 

Of the finish, you have already been told. The leaders 
hit the Islands nicely, and, undoubtedly, some of them 
made the lights the night before, just prior to daylight. 
Conditions were moderate the whole way, and the time 
was fast considering that there was a calm for from 12 
to 16 hours, during which the boats were hardly moving. 
Yankee Girl’s elapsed time of 98 hours 29 minutes, or 
2% hours over four days, was excellent. It takes the 
fast steamers nearly two days to make the run. 

Perhaps the size and caliber of the fleet was the most 
remarkable thing about this year’s race. There were 43 












Crew of Olin Stephens’ new yawl 
Dorade (at left) which won second 
prize in Class B and the prize for the 
first boat with an entirely amateur 
crew. They pushed the larger boats 
hard every mile of the way. 


formal entries. One was with- 
drawn ten days before the start. 
Of the remaining 42 every one 
started, and all got to Bermuda. 
Mesoma did not cross the finish 
line, because she came in under 
power due to loss of gear, but 
she got there, nevertheless. Five or six of the entries 
were built especially for the race and to the rule. And 
it is gratifying to the makers of the rule that none of 
those boats which made sacrifices of wholesome quali- 
ties to get a more favorable rating under the rule won. 
The sane, wholesome, smart boats that were well sailed 
came through, as they undoubtedly will in any long 
ocean race. For the sea is a great leveler, and one may 
not take too many liberties with it. 

The allowances worked out well, and the corrected 
times were close. This was partly because the race hap- 
pened to be a reach most of the way and because the 
weather was good and the sea smooth. Otherwise, so 
many other elements enter into the performance of a 
boat in an ocean race that too much weight cannot be 
given to corrected time alone. 

It was a great race all around, well sailed, for the most 
part, but with many heartbreaks at the finish. Which 
last, however, may be looked for in any long ocean race. 
And even those who suffered the most when they 
crossed the finish line and learned that others whom 
they had expected to beat were ahead of them, soon 
lost their gloom in the hospitality of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club and the Bermudians generally. 

It is Bermuda itself that is the chief factor in the 
success of the race. Without Bermuda after the finish 
line the race would lose much of its appeal. A race 
around a course that brings you back to the starting 
line may be all right for some; but as long as the Ber- 
muda Isles lie at one end of the course, we back that 
race for being the most popular. 

And to the officers and committees of the Royal Ber- 
muda Yacht Club and the Cruising Club of America, 
our hats go off. From start to finish, the race was well 
handled, and without a hitch. And their work was no 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Some of the new yachts seen 
in this year’s 660-mile race to 
Bermuda. 


At right, the schooner Mis- 
tress, designed by C. Sher- 
man Hoyt for George E. 
Roosevelt. Below, the Rose 
of Sharon, owned by Austin 
Lamont, from designs by W. 
Starling Burgess; and at 
bottom (left) the schooner 
Dauntless, owned by H. B. 
Merwin, from designs by 
J. G. Alden. 








Below, in the center, is the 
cutter Viking, designed and 
owned by F. Jay Wells, 
which finished well up in 
Class B, and at the right of 
her is the able cutter Skal, 
owned by George Smith 
and Hobart Ford. Philip L. 
Rhodes was the designer. At 
the bottom is Malabar VIII, 
W. Findlay Downs, owner, 
sailing the race this year with 
a new staysail rig instead of 
the gaff-headed one _ she 
carried in the last Bermuda 
Race. 





Zaida II—A 52-Foot Auxiliary Cruiser 





In Zaida II, a new schooner designed by John G. Alden for George E. Ratsey, an unusually attractive and spacious layout has been 

attained in a boat of very moderate dimensions. No attempt was made to divide the cabin into small compartments, the result being a 

large main saloon, with plenty of floor and seating space, and with attractive furnishings and hangings. A narrow cabinhouse makes for 
wide and roomy decks. Power is furnished by a 4-cylinder Falcon motor. 
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Designed for use on the Great Lakes, Lamora is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Hunter L. Gary, of Kansas City, Mo. She is from designs by the 
New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Co., of Morris Heights, New York, and was built by the same firm. Ninety-two feet in length, 
Lamora has accommodations for six, having two double and two single staterooms. A pair of 200 h.p. Winton Diesels furnish power. 
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The Federal q 


Part I— A Discussion of the 


Motor Boat Laws 


‘Regulations Governing the Ownership 





By Cuarzes F. McKiverGan 








and ‘Registration of Motor ‘Boats 
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All motor boats not qualified to be documented are required to carry an official number on each bow, plainly visible. One of the new 
Marblehead model 34-footers built by Staples, Johnson & Co., and owned by Harold D. Greely, of Stamford. She does 17 m.p.h. with a 
100 h.p. Kermath motor. 





HE ownership and navigation of all 
vessels operated on navigable waters of 
the United States have always been 
subject to the control of the federal 

\| government. In its solicitude for the 

: safety of life and property, the federal 
wun mennss government has enacted into law, at 
various times, regulations which must be observed by 
all motor boats operated on such waters. Enforcement 

of these regulations, as every motor boat operator is 
forced sooner or later to recognize, is administered with 

a stringency which continues unabated year after year. 

Obviously, it is necessary for the man who owns or 
operates a motor boat to know exactly what his obliga- 
tions and duties are under the federal laws. Though 
these laws have been on our statute books for some 
years, every year several thousand motor boat owners 
are called upon to purge themselves of charges of operat- 
ing their craft in violation of them. Every motor boat 
owner should inform himself as to the requirements of 
the laws and understand just how his particular type of 
craft is affected. 

Those seeking this data have been handicapped in 
any effort to satisfy themselves that they possess all 
the information necessary to guarantee their complete 
compliance with all of the federal requirements. The 
formal language of the government’s own publications 
has proved confusing to many, and the fact that no 
single official publication sets forth everything which a 
motor boat owner must keep in mind concerning the 
laws has made it easy to remain in ignorance of one or 
several of the regulations. 

There is no question but that the great majority of 
motor boat owners wish to abide by the laws. Most 
violations are certainly due to ignorance or misinterpre- 
tation of some particular point. A small percentage of 
the violations, of course, are the result of momentary 
carelessness or thoughtlessness. And, undoubtedly, 
there always will be a small but persistent number that 














can be attributed only to wilful intent and flagrant dis- 
regard for the requirements of the law. But the most 
important observation is that the greatest number. of 
violations are committed unwittingly by boat owners 
who, when once informed of their misconception, have 
proved themselves disposed to profit by their experience 
and avoid a repetition of the offence. The rarity of sec- 
ond offences offers testimony to the truth of this state- 
ment. 

This series of articles should, therefore, prove valuable 
in setting the newcomer to the motor boating field right 
in regard to his proper relation to all the federal laws 
which govern his conduct as a boat owner. It is hoped in 
addition, moreover, that the veteran yachtsman will 
find them a convenient, authoritative source of reference 
to keep immediately at hand. For an instant answer to 
any doubtful question concerning the federal laws or for 
the purpose of an occasional review on the entire sub- 
ject, they should prove indispensable to every owner and 
operator of a motor-driven craft. 

The federal laws govern all motor-driven vessels found 
on navigable waters in four general respects; namely, 
ownership, equipment, navigation and the carrying of 
passengers for hire. Inasmuch as that is the most com- 
mon order in which the majority of motor boat owners 
find it necessary to inform themselves upon these regu- 
lations, they will be discussed and explained in that 


sequence. 
OWNERSHIP 


The first act of the owner of a new motor boat in- 
tended for operation on navigable waters should be to 
register her with the federal government. With but two 
exceptions, public vessels and certain outboard-pro- 
pelled motor boats, every motor-driven craft found on 
navigable waters of the United States is required to be 
registered in some manner with the authorities. Legisla- 
tion covering public vessels does not concern us here, 
and the special regulations controlling outboard-driven 
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motor boats will be discussed later. With the two ex- 
ceptions noted, the sole fact that a motor-driven vessel 
is found on navigable waters is sufficient reason why 
she must be known officially to the federal authorities 
and must comply with the laws providing for proper 
identification. 

Here, at the very outset, we wish to stress the fact 
that the federal laws control only those motor boats 
which are operated on navigable waters. By ‘navigable 
waters” is meant waters navigable to and from the 
ocean. Hence, no motor boats operated exclusively on 
lakes, ponds and other non-navigable bodies of water 
are subject to the federal requirements. Since the great 
majority of motor-driven pleasure vessels owned in the 
United States are at some time or other operated on 
navigable waters, practically all owners will find it im- 
portant to understand the requirements clearly. 

Pleasure motor boats may be divided into three 
general groups, to wit: documented motor boats, num- 
bered motor boats, and outboard motor boats. The 
requirements controlling each of these three types are 
best explained separately. 


DOCUMENTED Motor Boats 


No pleasure motor boat, or any other motor boat, 
can be documented, that is to say, licensed, by the 
federal government if it is under five (5) net tons in 
measurement. All which are sixteen (16) gross tons, or 
over, are required to be documented. Those whose ton- 
nage measurements come between these two extremes 
are ruled upon in respect to documentation as follows: 

A motor boat used strictly for pleasure purposes, that 
is to say, one that is not engaged in the carrying of 
passengers for hire, and which is five (5) net tons or over 
and less than sixteen (16) gross tons may be documented 
by a collector of customs under special instructions from 
the Bureau of Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A motor boat engaged in the carrying of passengers 
for hire, or otherwise engaged in trade, and that is five 
(5) net tons or over and iess than sixteen (16) gross tons 
in measurement is required to be documented. This 
particular requirement, of course, is in addition to the 
other special requirements placed upon motor boats 
engaged in carrying passengers for hire on navigable 
waters. The special requirements are discussed fully and 
as a group in a later sec- 
tion. 

It should be clear, there- 
fore, that 

1. No motor boat can 
be documented if it meas- 
ures under five (5) net 
tons. 

2. A motor boat used 
strictly for pleasure pur- 
poses and which is not 
engaged in carrying pass- 
engers for hire may be 
documented by special 
permission if it measures 
at least five (5) net tons 
and yet is under sixteen 
(16) gross tons. 

3. A motor boat en- 
gaged in carrying passen- 
gers for hire and measuring 
five (5) net tons or over, 
but under sixteen (16) 
gross tons, is required to 











This method of numbering is not as easy to read as it would be if 
the figures were up near the sheer strake. Miss Dee-Wite, a fast 
commuter owned by Joseph Lodge, of Detroit. 
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be documented. The document, in such a case, must 
not be confused with the-additional license required to 
be carried on all motor boats engaged in carrying 
passengers for hire. 

4. Every motor boat is required to be documented if 
it measures sixteen (16) gross tons or over. 

Formal application for the document must be made 
in every case to the collector of customs for the district 
in which the vessel is to be documented. If the applicant 
has purchased the motor boat from a previous owner, he 
must be able to verify his statement of ownership by 
means of a bill of sale or other acceptable evidence. 

If the vessel is a new one and has never been docu- 
mented, the builder must furnish a certificate setting 
forth the facts as to the place and time, for whom and 
how the craft has been constructed. The customs officer 
may or may not require that the certificate be sworn to 
by the builder. In case such a certificate is required, the 
craft is at once measured officially by the surveyor of 
the port, the collector of customs, or his deputy. Only 
upon completion of this official measurement is the 
document formally awarded. 

Upon the document itself, and upon its copies, are 
entered the facts of the ownership, construction, meas- 
urements, and similar data concerning the vessel. 
Previous to the issuance of the document, however, the 
owner must take oath on a prescribed form before the 
collector or his deputy, affirming his ownership of the 
vessel. Likewise, previous to the granting of the docu- 
ment, the designated master of the craft must swear 
that he is a citizen of the United States and that the 
license shall not be used for any other vessel or for any 
other employment than for which it is especially granted, 
or be used in any trade or business whereby the revenue 
of the United States may be defrauded. 

Provision is made, however, for the taking of either 
the owner’s oath or the master’s oath, or both, before 
any officer authorized by the laws of the state to admin- 
ister oaths. In such cases, formal copies of the oath, 
properly filled out and with the seal of the officer at- 
tached, may be sent by mail to the collector of customs. 

The name of the master of the vessel is always entered 
upon the document, and the master, who may or may 
not be the owner, must be on board the craft whenever 
it is in operation. Any change as to the master must be 
reported immediately by the owner or new master at the 
port where the change 
takes place. At such a time 
the document itself must 
be produced so that the 
oath of the new master 
may be recorded upon it 
in the prescribed manner. 
If more convenient, the 
document and the oath of 
the new master may be 
forwarded to the collector 
by mail with the request 
that the desired change be 
made. Provision, likewise, 
is made for the naming of 
an alternate master who 
may operate the craft in 
the absence of the master 
first named. 

Documented _ pleasure 
motor boats not engaged 
in the carrying of passen- 
gers for hire are required 
to have the name of the 

















Don Quixote II, a 32-foot Wheeler Playmate, carries her official number where it can be easily read even when she is ‘‘ opened up,” and 
traveling at 24 m.p.h. She is powered with a 6-cylinder Sterling Petrel. 


vessel and the home port placed upon a conspicuous 
part of the hull. Documented motor boats employed 
in carrying passengers for hire, on the other hand, 
must carry the name on each bow and the name and 
home port on the stern of the vessel. The letters used 
should be not less than four (4) inches in height, of pro- 
portionate width, and so colored as to be distinctly 
visible. 

It should be noted that the home port, in the sense of 
being the port where the document of a vessel is issued, 
is that port established by law at or nearest to whichthe 
owner resides, or, if there is more than one owner, that 
port at or nearest to which the husband or managing 
owner usually resides. On the other hand, the hailing 
port or port marked on the stern may be either the port 
where the vessel is permanently documented, or the 
place in the same district where the vessel was built or 
where one or more of the owners reside. 

Every documented motor boat is required to have an 
official number awarded by the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, upon application of the owner or master through 
the proper collector of customs. This number must be 
carved or marked permanently on the main beam of the 
craft in the prescribed manner. In addition to the official 
number, the tonnage measurement must be marked in 
the same manner, on the same beam, on all pleasure 
motor boats that are required to be documented. The 
markings must be done at the expense of the owner in 
all cases, and must be in Arabic numerals and of at least 
three (3) inches in height, when the size of the beam per- 
mits, and not less than three-eighths (3) of an inch deep. 

The document itself is renewable each year and, on 
the occasion of each renewal, the master must take oath 
that he is a citizen of the United States and that the 
document shall be used only for the vessel and the pur- 
poses for which it originally was granted. In this in- 
stance, likewise, the oath of the master may be taken 
before any official authorized by the laws of the state to 
administer oaths and mailed to the proper collector, to- 
gether with the document for entry of the renewal inthe 
place provided on the document. The renewal, however, 
must be made within three days of the expiration date 
of the document. Should the craft happen to be at sea 
during that period, renewal may be made without 
penalty within three days of the return of the vessel to a 
customs port. 


It should be noted, finally, that, in the exceptional 
cases of motor boats engaged in carrying passengers for 
hire and of more than fifteen (15) gross tons in measure- 
ment, the vessels become subject to inspection by the 
Steamboat Inspection’Service of the United States. The 
inspection is made préliminary to the issuance of the 
document to the vessel and the granting of the document 
is dependent upon the results of the inspection. No 
motor boat thus required to be inspected may be navi- 
gated without having on board an unexpired certificate 
of inspection. 

The owner of a documented motor boat, of course, 
must report to the proper collector of customs the loss 
or abandonment of his vessel and cite the circumstances 
peculiar to the case. When an owner has sold his craft, 
or otherwise disposed of it, he must so notify the collec- 
tor and surrender the document of his craft. His re- 
sponsibility for the craft and its license is then termi- 
nated. The succeeding owner of the vessel, in his turn, 
is required to originate proceedings for the issuance of 
another document. 


NUMBERED Motor BoaTs 


Every motor boat found on navigable waters and not 
qualified to be documented is required — with the two 
exceptions mentioned above — to be numbered. Ac- 
cording to the Numbering Act of Congress, approved 
June 7, 1918, every undocumented vessel, operated in 
whole or in part by machinery, owned in the United 
States and found on the navigable waters thereof, shall 
carry the assigned number. Thus it is clear that not 
only motor boats operated exclusively by machinery, 
but also auxiliary motor boats, must carry an official 
number. 

Application for this number must be made to the col- 
lector of customs of the district in which the owner of the 
craft resides, and may be made by personal visit, by 
mail, or by telephone. Upon receipt of the application, 
the collector or his deputy will furnish the applicant 
with two identical form cards. Upon these must be en- 
tered data as to the dimensions of the craft, the power 
of its motor, its possible speed, etc. The owner of the 
craft, or the master, is required to sign both of these 
cards, which are preserved in the customhouse for future 
reference. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The four aspirants for the America’s Cup defense, in the race of June 17th off the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. Right to left: 
Weetamoe, Enterprise, Yankee, Whirlwind. The two first named have been doing the best work so far this season. 


The Cup Defenders Under Observation 


“Weetamoe”’ and “Enterprise” Make ‘Best Showing in July Series off Newport 


Cup defense candidates, off Newport, brought 

Weetamoe to the fore as the outstanding boat, 
for the time at least. She completed the first week with 
a record of four victories, one breakdown and one 
drifting match in which she led her opponent, Yankee, 
but could not finish within the time limit. 

It brought out other things, too, notably that some- 
thing will have to be done to strengthen the sails if 
the jib-headed rig is to prove successful on boats of 
Class J size. Weetamoe’s headboard pulled out on the 
first Friday and Whirlwind’s on the following Monday, 
while on the latter day Enterprise’s mainsail split at 
the leech and tore along a seam to the boom. And all 
this in breezes that were only fairly fresh, though on 
Monday there was a bobble of sea. 

To rate the yachts on the showing made in the first 
part of the trials, since this must be written before the 
second week is over, Enterprise looks like Weetamoe’s 
most serious competitor, with Yankee, the heavy 
weather boat of the four, next, and Whirlwind a bad 
last. Whirlwind, despite the moving of her mast a 
couple of feet forward before the series began, was still 
steering badly and the one race she won she took only 
because Yankee split tacks with her and let her go 
inshore alone and get into a nor’wester which her 
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"cu first week or ten days of trial races for the 





afterguard knew, or hoped, was there while the others 
floundered around in a light westerly breeze offshore. 

All around, Weetamoe looked best. She will reach and 
run fast and go to windward well, though not quite in 
the spectacular manner of Enterprise. The latter sloop, 
at least in the moderate weather of the first week, was 
a perfect witch to windward, but she could not seem to 
run at all and did not reach especially fast, either. 

Enterprise’s big moment came in the drifting match 
of Saturday, a race started in a flat calm because the 
selection committee, W. Butler Duncan, W. A. W. 
Stewart, E. Townsend Irvin, George A. Cormack, and 
Joseph A. Macdonough, wanted to see how the boats 
would drift. Enterprise, racing Whirlwind that day, 
started fifteen minutes after Weetamoe and Yankee, and 
was last of all the fleet to round the first mark, with 
even Whirlwind ahead of her. Then the breeze, which 
had freshened for a few minutes, went entirely dead and 
in the struggle to make headway toward the second 
mark she got past the whole fleet. She was the only one 
to finish inside the five and a half hour time limit that 
day and came home with Weetamoe two or three minutes 
behind her and the others far astern. Big sail area and 
small displacement counted there, along with skilful 
handling and a bit of luck. 

Yankee seemed tobe always just on the edge of doing 
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something she never quite accomplished, and to be 
waiting for a breeze. She was doing a grand job Monday, 
when it breezed to twenty knots or so and kicked up a 
sea, but before the boats got near the weather mark 
Whirlwind’s sail let go at the head and they all came 
home — and glad to be there. 

None of the boats looks any too healthy, and this 
holds especially for 
Weetamoe and Enter- 
prise, when it breezes. 
Seventeen knots is 
about all they want, 
and then they are 
rail down, or farther, 
and the masts begin 
to look like cork- 
screws. Both Enter- 
prise and Weetamoe 
came out for that 
Monday : race with 
reefs down. It wasn’t 
blowing really hard 
then, though there 
was a nasty sea. Yan- 
kee lugged her sail 
well that day, but 
her mast appeared 
to have considerable 
of a spring to leeward 
about half way up, 
while Enterprise’s 
duralumin stick 
seemed from the 
press tug to have 
two or three alarm- 
ing kinks in it, as it 
had once or twice 
before. 

Many think that 
Whirlwind will be a 
fast boat if they can 
ever get her balanced 
and ‘‘in her groove.” 
Something of the sort 
was the case of the 
Class M boat Ista- 
lena, another Francis 
Herreshoff creation, 
last year; in August 
they finally got her 
moving along nicely, 
so perhaps something 
can be done about 
Whirlwind, too. 

We have with us the usual fruitless collections of 
“ifs” and “‘maybes.”’ For instance, a member of the 
selection committee says that if Enterprise had not 
split tacks with Yankee the first day she could have held 
her — but try and prove that. It needs no proving, on 
the other hand, to see that if Secretary Adams had not 
split tacks with Whirlwind on the second day Yankee 
would have beaten her. Then, again, they say that if 
Whirlwind had not tacked for the weather mark too 
soon on Thursday she would have beaten Weetamoe. 
And so on. But what of it? 

Too much emphasis has been placed in the daily 
papers on comparative times. In this case, with the 
boats paired, and starting at different times, they do not 
mean a great deal. It was match racing, and the im- 
portant thing was not which boats made the best elapsed 
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Yankee, on starboard tack, crossing Whirlwind by a narrow margin. 
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time on any leg, race, or succession of races, but what 
boat won the most races, and to date Weetamoe stands 
out as the only yacht that has not lost a race, unless 
you count the failure of her mainsail on Friday as a 
defeat for her, which it would, of course, have been in a 
Cup race. She is also the only boat that has beaten 
every one of her three opponents since the trials started. 

Then, again, as the 
selection committee 
points out, these are 
only observation 
races, in which the 
gentlemen intrusted 
with the selection of 
a defender are watch- 
ing the boats and 
drawing their con- 
clusions as to han- 
dling, rig and what 
not. Not until the 
end of August will 
they really be down 
to the trials in ear- 
nest, when figures 
have a final bearing 
on the selection. 

And a great deal 
may be done to the 
tail-enders between 
now and then. 

The record of races 
in the observation 
series, up to the time 
this is written, is as 
follows: 


July 7 — Moder- 


ate breeze; ground 
swell; course wind- 
ward and leeward. 


Yankee beat Enter- 
prise 1 minute 56 
seconds. Weetamoe 
beat Whirlwind 3 
minutes 32 seconds. 

July 8&— Breeze 
moderate, sea 
smooth; windward 
and leeward. Whirl- 
wind beat Yankee 
7 minutes 25 seconds. 
Weetamoe beat Enter- 
prise 26 seconds. 

July 9— Breeze 
moderate; sea 
smooth; windward and leeward. Enterprise beat Whirl- 
wind 7 minutes 56 seconds. Weetamoe beat Yankee 2 
minutes, 17 seconds. 

July 10— Breeze moderate; sea smooth; course 
triangular. Weetamoe beat Whirlwind 35 seconds. 
Enterprise beat Yankee 34 seconds. 

July 11— Breeze moderate; sea smooth; course 
triangular. Yankee beat Whirlwind 1 minute 35 seconds. 
Weetamoe disabled by split mainsail. 

July 12— Wind very light; sea smooth; course 
triangular. Enterprise beat Whirlwind 35 minutes. 
Weetamoe finished ahead of Yankee but not within time 
limit. 

July 14— Breeze fresh; sea rough; windward and 
leeward. Enterprise and Whirlwind disabled by split 
mainsails. No race. 


Photo by E. Levick 








Cambriona — One of the Latest of the Large American Diesel Yachts 
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Owned by Walter O. Briggs, of Detroit, Cambriona is another of the large Diesel yachts recently turned out by Cox & Stevens and 

J. H. Wells, Inc., for Middle Western yachtsmen. She isa very handsome craft, 234 feet in length, power being supplied by two 8-cylinder 
Winton Diesel motors. The interior decorations are by the William Wright Company. 
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One of the new one-design class built for the Naval Academy by the Owens Boat Company for the 


use of the midshipmen. 


The Navy Goes Marconi 


By E. L. Guntuer, CommManper, U.S.N. 


OME months ago an article appeared in YACHTING 
(August, 1929) on ‘Small Boat Sailing in the 
Navy,” in which the author took a rather gloomy 

view of our boats and the way we sail them. What he 
said is quite true, but in his discussion the writer con- 
sidered the boats used for sailing in the Navy from the 
viewpoint of yachting or pleasure sailing in inland 
waters, entirely overlooking the real purpose for which 
they are built and rigged. 

The two whaleboats which every large ship carries 
(destroyers carry only one) are lifeboats and must be 
heavily built to withstand the strain of being lowered 
and hoisted in a seaway with a full crew. Automatic 
releasing gear permits of their being dropped while clear 
of the water, or with one end, both ends, or the midship 
section only water-borne. Therefore they must besturdy. 





A Navy motor 
launch (left), 
and a whaleboat 
carrying the 
regulation rig. 
These are the 
types generally 
used in fleet 
regattas. 


The motor launches are heavy, open work boats, 40 
and 50 feet long. These run night and day, in all kinds of 
weather, and under all sorts of conditions the year 
round, handling stores and liberty men. The 50-footers 
have a capacity of 200. As naval vessels frequently 
anchor in open roadsteads, these boats must be sturdily 
built to perform the duties required of them and also to 
permit of their being hoisted in and out in rough 
weather. 

These whaleboats and motor launches are our only 
boats equipped with spars and sails. The whaleboats are 
two-masted and lug-rigged, and the motor launches, 
depending on their size, are either sloop or schooner 
rigged. We grant that they are inadequately and 
clumsily rigged for inland pleasure sailing, but it should 
be remembered that this is not the purpose of their 




















design. They are intended for work boats and are rigged 
with spars and sails for deep water work, and these rigs 
have proved their worth on numerous occasions in the 
history of the Navy in instances of shipwreck and sink- 
ing at sea. After such disasters Navy boats have suc- 
cessfully completed voyages of thousands of miles and 
have weathered tropical hurricanes and winter gales. 

In short, the Navy boats are entirely suited for their 
mission, but they are not racing boats. We do, how- 
ever, race them. The fleet regatta takes place twice a 
year, spring and fall, each regatta consisting of three 
races around a six-mile triangular course. The races are 
for whaleboats, motor launches, and free-for-all rigs. 

In the first two races the boat must conform to speci- 
fications. That is, the boat, hull, spars, and sails must be 
exactly as manufactured and issued by a Navy yard, and 
no alterations or additions are permitted. In other 
words, these first two races are class events. May the 
best man win — and he usually does. Getting the best 
out of these heavy, under-rigged boats is a fine art, and 
it takes a real sailor to win. The free-for-all is the most 
interesting of the three events. Any standard Navy 
boat may be used, but it must be sailed without any 
alteration or addition to the boat itself. No keels or 
lee-boards are permitted. The rudder may be length- 
ened, but not deepened, and hiking boards and ballast 
may be, and practically always are, carried. 

The sails arethe | 
outstanding fea- 
ture of these rigs. | 
Navy work boats 
suddenly become 
tall ships, our am- 
ateur sail designers 
turning out some 
unique and aston- 
ishing rigs. Usually 
a motor launch is 
used, for it pro- 
vides a steady 
foundation on 
which to build. A 
schooner or a yawl, 
or something that 
cannot be named, 
emerges, with sky- 
high masts, gaff 
topsails, trysails, 
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Boats from the Maryland (left), 
New Mexico (center), and Missis- 
sippi as rigged for the free-for-all 
fleet race at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, last autumn. 





Rounding the first stake boat in the free-for-all race. (Left to right) Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and Tennessee. 


staysails, ballooners, spinnakers and what not, and with 
50 to 100 men in the boat as live ballast. Usually, the 
boatswain and several other officers go along to handle 
the maze of running rigging. 

But these freak rigs do not sail well, and within the 
past few years they have been losing their popularity. 
All free-for-all races are now being won by the racing 
cutter, a boat I have not previously mentioned. This 
cutter is the only boat carried by naval vessels that is 
not a work boat, and is built to specification. It is a 12- 
oared, 31-foot boat, with a beam of 6 feet 8 inches, is 
light, weighing only 1700 pounds, and has excellent 
under water lines (for a pulling boat). It is used with 
12-foot spoon oars in all fleet pulling races. The practice 
was to fit this boat with the rig of a whaleboat or a 
motor launch, with the result that it would sail away 
from the boats with ‘‘fancy”’ rigs. 

Until about two years ago all rigs and sails for the 
free-for-all races were made or improvised aboard ship. 
This was really the intent of the race, but it is not so 
stated in the racing rules. Then the Tennessee had built 
on shore a special gaff-headed sloop rig for her racing 
cutter. It carried gaff topsail, two jibs and a spinnaker, 
and with this rig she had things entirely her own way, 
winning all races for two years in succession. 

Last fall, after reading Dr. Curry’s book on yacht 
racing, ‘‘Aerodynamics of Sails and Racing Tactics,” 
the officers of the 
Mississippi went 
ashore to a yacht 
rigger in Wilming- 
ton, California, 
and had made for 
their racing cutter 
a Marconi sloop 
rig with a 46-foot 
mast and a 16-foot 
boom. This for a 
31-foot round-bot- 
tom open boat. 
Then the fun be- 
gan. When we 
stepped the mast, 
the weight of the 
spar alone capsized 
the boat. Eventu- 

(Continued on 

page 114) 
















A Little Ship for the Ocean 


An Ideal Rig for Long Ocean Passages with a Small Crew 
By Conor O’Brien 


Author of ‘‘Across Three Oceans”’ 


~=y~ ROM time to time I receive letters ask- 
ing for advice about the equipment and 
rig of yachts for ocean passages, and 
some 
of my 
corre- 
spond- 
ents even hint that 
they would like actual 
help in fitting out. 
Fortunately for them, 
I haven’t time to give 
them more than ad- 
vice, which costs them 
nothing; whereas if an 
experimenter such as I 
am were turned loose 
on the actual job 
there’s no knowing 
what the bill would be. 

Most would-be voy- 
agers want to travel 
with the smallest possi- 
ble expense and crew; 
and on that point I am 
all sympathy. But I 
cannot say, ‘‘My 
Saoirse is the ideal 
ship; you’ve only to 
copy her,’’ for she is 
not perfect. Since I 
cannot improve her 
without reconstructing 
her deck and cabins, I am itching to try out my ideas 
at some other man’s expense; and the people that could 
afford to indulge me generally want ocean racers to be 
handled by large and efficient crews — a matter that 
does not interest me any more than my designs interest 
ocean racers. 

I confess that I once did design a boat for someone 
else, a 56-footer, and nearly made a mess of her. I had 
contracted to take her out to South America, and 
wanted to rig her as a cutter. Luckily for me, her owners 
said ‘‘no.’’ We had a very light-weather passage, and 
even as a ketch, we were always carrying things away; 
if we had started with bigger spars I am sure we should 
have lost the lot. No doubt the winds were exceptionally 
bad — even the northeast Trade failed us — but the 
recollection of that passage has destroyed my faith in 
fore-and-afters for deep-sea work. I do not like to think 
of how a typical modern_yacht would have fared. When 
I got home I made my own yacht a brigantine, and I 
expect she will end her days as such. But if I were build- 
ing a new boat (especially if I contemplated a round 
trip in the Southern Ocean) I should try to do without 
the foretopsail; and I think most people would consider 
that for a 40-footer that sail is an unnecessary nuisance. 

My ideal 40-footer has not progressed beyond the 
paper stage. Why do I suggest that length? Well, many 
enterprising people seem to be lacking in money. A 
man and his wife want the smallest thing they can go 











The yacht Saoirse, 42 feet over all, in which the author made a round-the- 
world voyage in the Southern Ocean. 


to sea in, and I say that 40 feet is the least in which 
they can be reasonably comfortable. We find the crew 
problem on a long voyage a very difficult one, except in 
quite large vessels. But 
if a man can afford 
more length, by all 
means let him have it. 
It’s a miserable thing 
to run down one’s 
Easting in a small boat; 
unless you can do at 
least 200 miles a day 
you feel you're getting 
no value out of a good 
gale before it runs 
away and leaves you. 
Two hundred miles will 
just do it; Dr. Worth, 
in his Tern IV, 49 feet 
on the water line, kept 
up with his wind for 
five days at this gait. 
So, I say, put your 
money into length, if 
you have to save it in 
beam. The best runs I 
know of, for a small 
vessel, were made by 
the yaw! Seaweed, with 
only 11 feet beam and 
a water line length 
of, I suppose, 45 or 48 
feet. To make 1242 
miles in a week is great going, and 214 is a magnificent 
day’s work; and she was unhandily rigged for a rather 
weak crew. 

I said that I take no interest in ocean racers. By this 
I mean that I cannot imagine myself shipping the crowd 
that could handle (or, for that matter, endure the 
discomfort of) a fast yacht in the open sea; but all my 
passages are in a sense races, not so much against the 
consumption of stores and water as against the tedium 
of an unnecessarily slow voyage. Personally, I hate to 
miss opportunities of getting the ship along; and I 
think the only way of keeping the crew in good temper 
is to drive her just as much as they will stand. And since 
a crew will stand more in the more comfortable but 
slower boat, they will keep her going when they might 
want to heave the faster boat to and take a rest; so 
unless you have a picked crowd the race is not always 
to the swift. 

To my mind, by far the most important quality in a 
small ocean-going yacht is easy steering; if possible, she 
should steer herself on any point of sailing in moderate 
weather. The helmsman’s job is always a tiresome one, 
unless he can fill in the time by mending sails or writing 
articles for the Press, with an occasional glance at the 
compass. I should like to give him plenty of other work 
to relieve the monotony of a four-hour watch, if it 
can be done safely, so he shall have lots of fancy sails 
to trim, or set, or take in; it keeps his interest alive, 
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and I do believe the ship responds to the attention. 
I spend much of my trick fussing about the deck with 
a handy-billy (for Saoirse is one of those ships that can 
be trusted to look after themselves) and feel that I’m 
helping her on like blazes. It’s the effort that gives 
satisfaction, as much as the result; I’d do the same for 
the slowest boat afloat. And size for size, the slower 
boat is going to be more comfortable and carry more 
stores, so I do not mind an extra day or two on a passage. 
The only thing one ever races is an extra-tropical 
cyclone, and a 40-footer has a poor chance with that 
(though Saoirse, 3714 feet on the water line, kept in 
one for five days with average runs of 165 miles). 

I do not know what peculiarities of design make a 
boat that will steer herself. The classic instance of 
Captain Slocum’s Spray seems to me the most improb- 
able of the lot, yet her performances were the most 
remarkable and the best authenticated. Perhaps any 
vessel of reasonable shape will do it, if rigged rightly 
for the purpose; but if anyone has found the secret he 
has not published it. I have not found it — unless it is 
plenty of jibs — but I am sure it is not to be found in 
the ordinary modern yacht hull, nor, I think, in the 
usual yacht rig. Racing craft, in which quickness in 
maneuvering is a prime consideration, set the fashion, 
and cruisers, who want the very opposite, follow it. 
I prefer to follow fishermen, and pilots, and others who 
consider utility first. A friend of mine, a man of wide 
experience, who took a schooner yacht from England to 
Australia by way of Panama, told me that she terrified 
him by running off her helm in squalls; while as for a 
following wind and sea, he said that no consideration 
would induce him to take her out around the Cape, 
as I did my boat of less than half her size. 

Whatever the type of vessel (unless she is grossly 
unseaworthy) her passages will depend on her crew; 
ultimately, on how they get their rest and food. I think 
it has paid me to sacrifice a good deal of the best part 
of the ship to the galley — the sea-cook’s is a dog’s 
life, at the best. As for the sleeping problem, it should 
very seldom be necessary to keep a second hand standing 
by on deck at night — I did so only once in a voyage 
around the world. But, then, if the weather is uncertain, 
I sleep very near the wheel, in a charthouse which is 
literally under the helmsman’s hand; and because he 
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knows he can have me out at a moment’s notice, he 
very rarely does. I think this is a most desirable feature 
in any cruising yacht, but as I have never seen the idea 
thoroughly worked out except in my own boat, I give a 
sketch of the arrangement. 

This gives the watch-keeper confidence in me, and | 
give him confidence in himself (for his worst risk is 
falling overboard) by having good high bulwarks, and 
plenty of masts and rigging to hold on by; he can get 
about the deck safely on the darkest night. 

The deck arrangements of most yachts get little 
consideration, but I think they are of great importance 
on a long passage. You cannot sit in a cockpit for weeks 
on end, and if the cockpit is big enough to do any work 
in it is too big to give much shelter. Also, I don’t like 
to have it cluttered up with the ends of ropes, which may 
get foul of the steering wheel. And how often does one 
see a really comfortable means of steering in a yacht, 
or a man-size wheel that lets you stand up to your work, 
if she’s running a bit wild? 

Of course, good steering depends to a large extent on 
the sail plan, and this is where fashions copied from 
racing boats, whose object is quickness on the helm — 
the very thing we wish to avoid — are wrong every time. 
I think one’s canvas ought to be well spread out fore 
and aft to steady the ship, and I should put a strict limit 
on its height. A small boat at sea is never still, and is 
more often than not in violent motion. The whipping of 
a long mast, probably compensated by a heavy lead 
keel, must put a frightful strain on chain-plates and 
hull; it is even worse when you set sail on it, for the 
pressures aloft vary in a second from half a gale toa 
calm, according as the ship rolls. 

My idea of a serviceable rig, equally well adapted to 
light Trade winds, the variables, and the Roaring For- 
ties, is the staysail schooner, but a staysail schooner 
that is very different from the racing craft of that 
description. A main boom is a horrible thing at sea — I 
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have little faith in that dangerous 
expedient, the boom guy — so 
| make it pretty short; that puts 
the mainmast rather far aft. 
One does not want to waste too 
much canvas on staysails be- 
tween the masts, so the foremast 
comes aft, too. I ought, perhaps, 
to say right here that I am not 
describing my present, or even 
proposed, rig; for constructional 
reasons I cannot shift Saoirse’s 
foremast far enough aft to sat- 
isfy me. Now those people who 
believe with me that you arrive 
at the center of effort not by 
drawing triangles on your sail 
plan, but by taking, roughly, the 
position of your principal mast, 
will tell me that my schooner 
will steer damnably hard; and so 
she will; we'll give her six feet 
of a flying jibboom, and seta 
working sail on it. So much for 
the fore-and-afters. 












SPAR MEASUREMENTS. — 
Foremast - Deck to hounds- 22" Masthead 7! 
Ries... « « 2 > a2 
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But for half the time you are at 
sea you will want a squaresail 
set; let us make a practical work- 





WORKING SA\L-PLAN FOR A YACHT OF 40 FEET WATER; LINEW. 








ing sail of that, and carry it 

nine-tenths of the time. Now your foremast becomes of 
equal importance with the main, and your center of 
effort goes just where you want it. . . 

“And,” observes the critic, “‘your boat does not go 
where you want her. How many points off the wind 
will she lie?”’ 

I don’t know; and, quite frankly, I don’t care. When 
I am making short tacks, and take notice of these things, 
I do not have the square foresail set, because it’s a 
nuisance to work with. J can manage all right with the 
fore-and-afters — and you probably have an engine. 
When I’m at sea . . . My good critic, have you ever 
considered how close to the wind you can profitably 
sail through average Trades (which is the only time you 
have to do it; and if you’ve suffered from a week or ten 
days of that you don’t try to do anything with head 
winds in the variables; you thank God for a night in, 
heave to, and wait fora slant). No, Sir. Your boat may 
make a dozen miles to windward in the day — though, 
after seeing a big, able 56-footer blown 100 miles to 
leeward in 24 hours, I doubt it, for the surface drift 
that could sweep us away like that in a gale must be 
quite appreciable even in a moderate wind — but your 
crew won’t stand it. Look at the records of the Fastnet 
Races, and see how many starters give up when they’re 
faced with a beat of what in no circumstances can exceed 
300 miles. And we’re not considering racing crews now. 
No, a small boat is infinitely unweatherly, and the few 
days she will get a sea smooth enough to do anything 
with, in the course of an ocean passage, are not worth 
considering. 

But there will be lots of days with light airs and 
enough swell to make the fore-and-afters useless except 
with the wind right abeam; and I find that on those 
days one’s proper course brings it right aft; and, of 
course, that makes it lighter by the amount of one’s 
own speed. Every inch of muslin that can be made to 
set athwartships is invaluable then — raffees, stunsails 
—and one wants facilities for rigging out temporary 
spars to spread it. In a general way, given two masts, 
and no particular inducement to cut down the number 


of ropes and blocks about them, it is easy to suit one’s 
sails to any wind; but there are three particular condi- 
tions and strengths of wind which it pays to consider 
especially in designing a sail plan; this is one of them. 

The second is when you are standing through the 
Trade, be it moderate or fresh. If you are going to have 
a week or more of it, it is worth while to vlear away 
superfluities and have your best-setting canvas just 
right for the job — not a miscellany of reefs and trysails. 
The last condition is when you are under storm sails — 
let us hope, comfortably hove-to with a good offing, 
but if we’re caught on a lee ghore we must try to save 
ourselves by head-reaching all we can. (The man who 
thinks that’s a panicky way of putting it has never seen 
a really bad sea.) 

Now I shall rig my imaginary ideal yacht in detail. I 
imagine her 40 feet on the water line, 12 feet beam, 
drawing 7 feet, and with all her ballast inside; she will 
be a heavy boat, and take a good deal of canvas to 
shift her. (The same amount would shift a longer boat, 
with the same accommodations, considerably faster — 
it’s all a question of the first cost of the hull; the sail 
area is proportional to the habitable space — but I’m 
trying to cross the oceans cheaply.) I hope she would 
hold her own against a storm under two-reefed staysails, 
and perhaps a small main trysail, if the fore yard and 
main topmast were down on deck. So much for storm 
canvas. 

That is-not the real reason why I suggest a separate 
maintopmast. I must say a few words about topmasts, 
because it was through one of them that I sprung 
Saotrse’s foremast, which was the only accident I ever 
had. It was a pole mast, all in one piece, and tapered 
pretty evenly all the way up —as yachts’ masts over 
here very often do. Well, the topmast stay slacked up 
somehow, and when we came close-hauled on the S.E. 
Trade, rather puffy, with the gaff topsail set, the mast 
began to buckle; but, as no one spot in it was weaker 
than any other, it didn’t know where to break. Fortu- 
nately, the fracture was determined by the pull of the 

(Continued on page 102) 





Cossack—A Fast New Commuter 
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Cossack, recently launched from the yard of her builders, the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., has joined the growing fleet of commu- 

ters which tie up daily at the New York Yacht Club landing. She is from designs of John H. Wells, Inc. A 75-footer, she is equip 

with two 500 h.p. Wintons which give her an average speed of 30 m.p.h. A feature of the accommodations is a spacious after stateroom 
panelled in knotty pine. Mr. George M. Moffatt is the owner. 
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F. S. Lawrence’s Vixen in a race against Maggie off Marblehead in 1882. 


Some Early Races Between New York and 


Boston Yachts 
Yachtsmen of the Two Cities Have Long Engaged in Friendly ‘Rivalry 


By Witt1amM UpHam Swan 


sport has been the friendly rivalry between the 

yachtsmen of New York and Boston, which 
began far back in the last century and has cropped out 
at intervals ever since. This season syndicates of 
yachtsmen of the two cities are financing a quartette 
of aspirants for international honors, with one of the 
four backed, designed, built and sailed entirely by 

Bostonians. Yachting is one of the oldest of our inter- 
sectional pastimes. New York and Boston yachts were 
sailing races with one another long before Harvard and 
Yale started intercollegiate aquatics in 1852. The first 
ball game between the two cities was not played until 
atter the Civil War, and Boston never figured on the 
turf to any great extent. Tennis and golf are, of course, 
modern sports. 

_New York yachtsmen, under the leadership of John 
Cox Stevens, founder of the New York Yacht Club, 
and Massachusetts Bay pleasure boat sailors, inspired 
by George Crowninshield, Jr., of Salem, and Robert 
Bennett Forbes, of Boston, went down to the sea for 
recreation in the early years of the 19th century. 

Stevens’ first yacht was a little 20-footer, the Diver, 
which he sailed on the North River off the family 
homestead at Hoboken in 1808. In 1816 he built his 
50-foot periagua Trouble, and four years later came his 
Double Trouble, which seems to have been well named, 
fur she was a complete failure. In 1832, however, he 


\' interesting feature in the annals of American 


became more ambitious in his seafaring exploits and 
built the 65-foot cabin schooner Wave, in which three 
years later he doubled Cape Cod in a visit to Boston's 
most fashionable summer resort of that era, Nahant. 

Yachting in Massachusetts Bay dates back even 
farther and Bostonians point with interest to their first 
yachtsman, Dr. John Jeffries, who received special 
permission, in the form of a written pass from the com- 
mander of the British fleet, to shoot and fish in Boston 
harbor in October, 1775, while the town was being 
besieged. We might even claim for Dr. Jeffries the 
distinction of being our first American yachtsman, 
were it not for the fact that he sailed gaily away one 
March day in 1776 for Halifax, being a loyal subject of 
George III..But twenty years later he returned and his 
descendants have been prominent in Massachusetts 
yachting ever since. 

The first American yacht to hear a name was the 
Jefferson, built for George Crowninshield in 1801. She 
was followed, in 1816, by his famous Cleopatra's Barge, 
a palatial pleasure craft and America’s first luxurious 
yacht. Closely following Crowninshield came Forbes, 
one of the most energetic characters in the history of 
the American marine, inventor of the double topsail 
and many other labor-saving devices, as well as a 
designer, builder, and skipper of scores of yachts. 

It was in 1833 that Forbes designed and superintended 
the building of a 70-ton schooner, the Sylph, constructed 
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by Wetmore 
& Holbrook, 
of Boston, 
for John P. 
Cushing, and 
it was this 
vessel that 
met the Wave 
in the first 
intersectional 
yachting 
contest of 
which we 
have any 
record. In his 
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“As we 
opened out 
Holmes’ Hole 
we saw the 
Wave at an- 
chor and im- 
mediately 
hauled up to 
her and, pass- 
ing near, [| 
jumped on 
board. I in- 
vited Mr. 
Stevens to a 
trial of speed 
to Newport 





interesting 

little pamph- and we were 
let, “‘“A Dis- soon under- 
cursive way, running 
Sketch of down towards 
Yachting West Chop. 
Forty or a — “While in 
More Years ee: caer : ~ smooth water 
Ago,’’ pub- The schooner Belle and the sloop Eliza Ann in a race around Conanicut Island August 6th, 1844. ;+,e6 Wave 
lished in gained rap- 


1888, Capt. Forbes says of the Sylph: 

‘“‘I was practically the sailing master, but her first 
skipper was William C. Fowler, a branch pilot. On the 
occasion of her first cruise around Cape Cod, William 
Sturgis and Dan C. Bacon were my guests. When we 
approached the shoal, off Chatham and Pollock Rip, 
the wind was strong on the quarter and she jumped 
from sea to sea in fine style. My guests were sitting on 
the cabin floor with a bucket between their knees, 
posting up their accounts. Sturgis begged me to shorten 
sail, but we were in a position where we should soon 
bear away and I concluded to rig out the long bumkin 
and set the outer jib. By the time this was done Sturgis 
poked his head out of the companionway and cried, 
‘““‘My God, instead of double-reefing the mainsail, 
Forbes has just put the flying jib onto her!” 

“When past the Handkerchief Shoal we were beating 
against a moderate S.W. breeze when a sail was made 
out which proved to be the Wave, Commodore John 
Stevens, bound to 
Nahant. We hove-to | 
for him to come 
within hail; he came 
booming along at full 
speed, hauled-to close 
under our lee and 
before we could draw 
jib and get going, he 
had run by and hove- 
to on our weather 
bow. It was then 
found that he could 
not keep on with us 
and we parted.”’ 

A few days later 
the Sylph struck a 
rock in Wood’s Hole 
and, while she was 
partially submerged, 
Cushing sold her to | 
Forbes at one-quarter 
of her cost. Forbes 
floated the craft and 
repaired her. Contin- 
uing with hisaccount: 
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The Coquette which beat the Maria off Sandy Hook on September 9th, 1846. 


idly, but when we got nearly to Tarpaulin Cove, the 
sea became rough and it soon became apparent that the 
Sylph was gaining. I had remained on board the Wave 
and watched every movement of both boats; it soon 
became certain that the Sy/ph was gaining and Commo- 
dore Stevens conciuded to bear away and wait in 
Tarpaulin Cove for better weather.” 

“We anchored there and my captain, W. C. Fowler, 
came within hail and was ordered to go home and repair 
the Sylph. He had not proceeded more than five or six 
miles when Commodore Stevens doubled-reefed his 
sails and put out; by this time, the wind had freshened 
and the tide was setting to the westward, causing quite 
a rough sea. The Wave behaved very badly, shipping a 
good deal of water, and Commodore Stevens again bore 
away and anchored in Tarpaulin Cove.”’ 

In conclusion, Capt. Forbes says, ‘The Sylpk was 
finally sold to a New Jersey pilot and was lost in a 
winter storm several years later.”’ 

An examination of 
a New Bedford paper 
shows that the date 
of this first yacht 
race was August 4th, 
1835. 

Nine years later, 
when the New York 
Yacht Club squadron 
on its first cruise 
reached Newport, it 
found Capt. Forbes 
waiting with the Bos- 
ton pilot boat Belle, 
which he had hired, 
as well as the crack 
Boston schooner 
Northern Light, 
owned by William 
P. Winchester, and 
the Lancet, another 
Boston yacht. On 
August 6th, 1844, 
the Belle and the 
North River (Con- 
tinued on page 106) 
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Fishermen of the 
Brittany Coast 


By N. War1nGToN SMYTH 


most fascinating cruising ground on this side of 

the Atlantic. Spain, Norway, Scotland, all have 
their attractions, but they rely chiefly on the grandeur 
of their scenery and the snugness of their anchorages for 
their appeal to cruising men. Brittany, on the other 
hand, is comparatively low-lying, a coast of rocks, 
strong tides, and wooded estuaries, and is the home of 
the largest fleet of sailing fishermen in Europe. 

The Bretons are as yet untainted by the influence of 
motors; they are still fine seamen and happy people, in 
striking contrast to the Cornishmen, who have been 
financially ruined by their engines. 

If you come from the north you will be oe 
surprised to make the French coast with — S=>= 
scarcely a sail in sight — maybe a trading 
cutter or two, but nothing more. Then, 
as soon as you get south through the Chenal 
du Four, inside Ushant, you see the first 


[om northwest coast of France is, to my mind, the 





signs of the Brittany fishing fleets. You will = 


find a crowd of small crabbing cutters work- 

ing about in the strong tides of the Four Channel, 
some of them hailing from Le Conquet and many more 
from Camaret. 

Camaret is the most northern port to register tunny- 
men, but they are in the minority here, crabbers form- 
ing by far the largest part of the fleet. The big fleets, 
however, come from further south, Douarnenez, Con- 
carneau, Port Louis, Port Tudy, etc., and many are 
registered as far south as La Rochelle and Les Sables 
d’Olonnes. Port Tudy, Ile de Groix, deserves mention 
as the home of one or two odd tunnymen. 

An ex-Havre pilot cutter, somewhat similar to the 
Jolie Brise, retaining her old rig; an ex-Brixham trawler 
and an old English clipper-bowed yacht, both rigged 
like ordinary tunnymen; all hail from this port. No 
doubt there are others, but these are the only strangers I 
have ever come across. 

The boats used in the tunny fishery are the largest met 
with on this coast. They vary in length from 60 feet to 















The majority of the tunnymen are rigged as yawls, though some of the larger craft carry 


a ketch rig. 


—— see 





















With mizzen stowed, peak 
of the mainsail lowered. 
and bowsprit topped up, 
the tunnyman is a pic- 
turesque sight. 


mi ae 
Mtge 


80 feet over all. As is usual in French craft they are very 
beamy, draw plenty of water aft but only a foot or two 
forward, the keel being heavily rockered. The bow is 
straight and slightly overhanging, sometimes gently 
curved; the stern is a broad, rather flat counter, with 
sharply raked sternpost. The midship section shows a 
light displacement for the size of the boat, and the hard 
turn of the bilge so dear to the French. The bow sections 
are very full, for the beam is carried well forward, but 
the modern tendency is to fine them down under 
water to get more speed. The run is clean and very 
flat. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the tremendous 
sheer. It had always appeared to me that with her great 
high bow and shallow draft forward, a tunnyman might 
not heave-to very well, but I have spoken to their skip- 
pers and they all say that, although they seldom find 
it necessary, their craft will lie-to very steadily. 

The majority are rigged as yawls, but some of the 
larger Douarnenez craft are ketches and set mizzen 
topsails. They give the impression of being very un- 
dercanvassed, but by setting colossal balloon jibs and 
staysails they contrive to move exceedingly fast in 
light winds. It takes very little wind to get them going 
at six, seven, or eight knots, which is the best speed for 
killing fish, but they say it is difficult to make an aver- 
age of more than nine knots even in hard breezes. 

When it begins to breeze up the first sail to come off 
is the mizzen; then the second jib is set, and not till this 
has been done will a tunnyman remove his topsail, which 
seems to me to give the yaw! enthusiast something to 
ruminate over. 

_— As a whole, these craft are brightly 
— painted — blue, green, red or white 
— sometimes the bulwarks one color, 
topsides another and the bottom still 
another; sails vary in color just as 
much — yellow, brown, white, and 
even blue. A crowd of these craft 
67 
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(Left) The tunny 
boats have great 
sheer, a straight 
and slightly over- 
hanging stem, a 
broad, rather flat 
counter, with 
sharply raked 
sternpost. 


(Right) The fish- 
ing gear is quite 
simple, consisting 
of two enormously 
long rods which, 
when topped up, 
are higher than 
the mast itself. 








presents a picturesque sight as they lie close together 
in port with the mizzen stowed, peak of the mainsail 
dropped down, and the bowsprit topped up, and they 
stand out in contrast to the somber black of the crabbers 
and sardine luggers. 

The crew consists of four or five men and a boy. They 
are fine seamen, these Bretons, and enjoy a big reputa- 
tion on the Cornish coast. As an example of their com- 
petence I give the case of a French crabber which came 
into Newlyn harbor with her stem head knocked away 
and the stem badly split. The crew went to the local 
boat builder and bought the best oak they could: find; 
then, returning to their craft, fitted and scarphed a new 
piece of stem which the indignant builder admitted was 
as good as he could have done himself. 

The tunny fish is a small cousin to the large “tuna,” 
which runs up to 900 pounds in weight. It averages 
about three feet over all and looks very fine with long 
scimitar-shaped fins. The fishing gear is quite simple 
and consists of two enormously long rods, which, when 
topped up are a good deal higher than the mast itself. 
On each rod there are seven or eight lines. The bait con- 
sists of a quantity of white horsehair or rag, lashed on 
to a big hook; this is allowed to skip along the surface 
of the water and is apparently most seductive to these 
fish. When caught they are slung head downwards on 
racks on deck. An average trip takes from a week to a 
fortnight, and two hundred fish in ten days is considered 
a reasonable catch. By the end of this time the fish are 
giving off a strong aroma. 

Anywhere between Ireland and Spain you may come 
across these craft, usually two or three together lifting 
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gracefully over the Atlantic swell with -bones in their 
teeth. Wherever you meet them a cheery greeting and 
exchange of positions will take place, and they always 
try to persuade you to come their way and have a 
race. 

They seldom have casualties, which is surprising, as 
they sometimes seem a bit haphazard in making the 
land in thick weather. I have been within a mile of the 
Raz de Sein in a fresh breeze and thick weather, and 
suddenly, through the mist, foams a tunnyman from 
seaward. He shouts for his position and we shout it 
back, but he shows no surprise, although his home port 


* is 40 miles to the south. The only casualty I have heard 


of in the last two years was a boat sunk with all hands, 
running before a nor’west gale in the English Channel, 
but nobody actually saw her go and I suspect she was 
really run down by a steamer. 

Douarnenez Bay on a summer evening with a light 
offshore breeze is a fascinating place. There are hundreds 
of sailing craft in sight, luggers of all sizes, crabbing 
cutters and tunnymen. Along the southern shore a little 
fleet of tunnymen is strung out, making for Douarnenez. 
They have just come through the Raz de Sein on the 
tide and the sun shines on their brightly painted hulls 
and sails. In the middle of the bay another group is 
creeping out with the evening breeze, some to go nor’- 
west for Ireland, others for Spain. 

On the north side some sober-colored luggers are slip- 
ping along to Morgat — astonishingly fast craft are 
these. To seaward, a group of crabbers lies becalmed, 
square-headed topsails sharply outlined against the 
setting sun. ' 






































A Nomad of the Seas 
Meets a Tragic Fate 


The Old ‘Bell at Llayd’s has Tolled Once for 
the Famous ‘Non--Magnetic Ship “Carnegie” 


By Tom WuitTE 


ers, have logged well over a million miles 

throughout their long and eventful careers; but 
their hailing ports, courses and destinations have been, 
on the whole, so well defined as to approach close to the 
point of monotony. Not so with the yacht Carnegie, 
floating laboratory and field headquarters of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D. C. While up to 
the time of her passing she had hardly been able to 
reckon her mileage in seven figures, it is safe to say that 
this once trim brigantine has plied the waters of more 
desolate stretches of the globe’s surface and could claim 
acquaintance with the officials of more ports than any 
vessel that ever sailed or steamed the seas. Another 
thing that has set her apart from her sisters is the fact 
that time spent in port was counted lost, while her 
personnel made the most of every hour spent at sea. 
That sounds very strange, but the Carnegie was a 
strange craft — strange in many ways— so much so that 
she was accounted far and away the only one of her 
kind in the world. 

On her last cruise, which started from San Francisco 
in the autumn of 1929, the career of this much traveled 
brigantine came to an abrupt ending in the harbor of 
Apia, Samoa. While taking aboard a supply of gasoline 
for the auxiliary engine, the fuel caught fire from an 
unknown source, and instantly the little ship was a 
blazing inferno. Her skipper, Captain Ault, a navigator 
and oceanographer of the highest rank and a man 
whose personality had won for him hundreds of warm 
friends the world over, was the only one to lose his life. 

The mariner owes a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
Captain Ault and members of the scientific party 
attached to the yacht 
Carnegie. Their work jpegs . 
has consisted chiefly in We a 
the location and meas- 
urement of the earth’s 
magnetic currents, with 
particular reference to 
their effect upon a 
ship’s compass; in other 
words, that troublesome 
factor in navigation 
known as compass 
variation. 

Benefitting by their 
experience with the 
Galilee, a former vessel 
chartered for this serv- 
ice, the institution 
built the Carnegie and 
commissioned her in 
1909. From then until 
1921, she covered 253,- 
000 miles on all oceans 
in 3,267 days actually 


f | UNDREDS of ships — windjammers and steam- 





This chart shows the extent of the magnetic survey work carried on by 
the Carnegie Institution, the largest part of which was performed by the 
Carnegie. 





The non-magnetic ship Carnegie which plied the waters of the 
globe locating and measuring the earth’s magnetic currents. 


spent at sea. The first leg of what proved to be her final 
cruise was undertaken May 1, 1928. 

Prior to her arrival in San Francisco, the Carnegie had 
touched at Plymouth, Hamburg, Reykjavik, Barbados, 
Canal Zone, Easter Island, Callao, Amanu Island, 
Papeete, Pago Pago, Apia, Guam and Yokohama. 
Entering the Golden Gate on August 15, 1929, she 
remained for three weeks before starting the final lap 
of a cruise that would have wound up December 31, 
1931. 

Running the whole gamut of sailormen, from the old- 
time, blue water shellback to the brass-bound skipper of 
a five-day Transatlantic mailboat — all of them have 
rubbed their eyes and taken a second look around upon 
stepping over the Carnegie’s rail. Not a bit of iron aloft, 
on deck, or below. Not a belaying pin, or even a strand 
of wire or a link of chain was wrought, drawn or forged 
of ferric substances. Any appreciable quantity of iron 
aboard would, of course, affect the scientific instruments 
used in marine magnetic work, all such instruments 
being extremely sensitive to the influence of the metal. 
In other words, the Carnegie was ‘‘the non-magnetic 
ship.”’ 

All running and standing rigging, stays and backstays 
included, were of manila. Deck fittings were of bronze; 
and .on the after deck 
was an electric winch, 
also of bronze, for taking 
samples from the ocean 
floor by means of alumi- 
num-bronze wire. The 
four big anchors were 
of manganese bronze, 
with 11-inch manila 
cables. The husky mud- 
hooks were brought up 
with the aid of the old 
style wooden fisher- 
man’s windlass. The 
ventilators were made 
of copper. Down below 
it was the same way; 
even the galley range 
was fashioned of bronze. 
One concession and one 
only had to be made — 
the liners in the cylinder 
walls of the auxiliary en- 
gine were made of steel. 
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Designed and built for a more serious purpose, the 
Carnegie looked every inch a yacht; in fact, she was a 
yacht, having been so designated by the Institution. 
Her long, slim jibboom, extreme clipper bow, an easy, 
graceful sheer and a delicately molded counter — all 
this, plus a general air of well-being and immaculate 
smartness, gave her a decided air. Proceeding under full 
sail, she was a thing of rare beauty with her wide-flung 
yards and well tapered masts. She carried a 13,000- 
foot spread of canvas in a single to’gallant and royal 
rig. 

Sailing-ship captains, blown far off their course, and 
masters of dingy, rusty little cargo-carriers wallowing 


The Carnegie the instant following the explosion which resulted in the fire that destroyed her. The picture was made from 
the bridge of an incoming steamer. 





about in search of charters — all of them a long way 
from any recognized trade route — frequently spoke the 
Carnegie in the most forsaken regions of Old Man 
Neptune’s domain. Her well ordered wanderings carried 
her everywhere, from the mouth of the Ganges to Table 
Bay, from Rio to North Cape, and back again. 

But all that’s changed now. The trim little nautical 
nomad that for twenty years has been paying delight- 
fully informal calls in every salt water port, that has 
cheerfully and smartly hoisted her number to speak a 
passing sister, and the ship that has done more than any 
other to simplify the work of the navigator, has gone. 

The old bell at Lloyd’s has tolled once for the Carnegie. 
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Two new Elco 57-footers of identical design built for Edmund Lang and Colgate Hoyt, of the race committee of the New York Yacht Club. 
They are being used this summer in connection with the strenuous work of running the many races for the America’s Cup candidates. 
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Photos Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 


The home of the “‘Lunenburgers”’ is one of the most picturesque harbors on the coast of Nova Scotia. It is here that the famous 
Bluenose and many other fine and fast fishing schooners first took the water. 
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Plateau Island, Gaspé, Quebec, with its fishing fleet snuggled beneath the protecting point. The Gulf of St. Lawrence-is a cruising 
ground but little known to the cruising yachtsman. 
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“In the meantime, the Horton, with a quartering wind, was heading for the nearest shore line 
of the United States.”’ 


2N the early days of sail Gloucester sent a 
large fleet of vessels to the Bay of St. 
Lawrence, where they caught trips of 
mackerel with hook and line during the 
summer season. This one of her earliest 
industries was very prosperous and 
helped to build that old New England 
town. The first disaster to those American vessels came 
in 1852, when a howling gale swept the Atlantic Ocean 
from east to west. So heavy was it that the seas carried 
away Minot’s Light in Boston Bay; and eight of those 
vessels, with many members of their crews, were lost. 
Because of this great loss to the North Bay mackerel 
rn the storm came to be designated as the ‘‘ Yankee 
ale.” 

The Eastern Provinces of Nova Scotia welcomed these 
American fishing vessels. The merchants located in the 
Strait of Canso, where the skippers transshipped their 
first trips to their home ports, acted as brokers, and the 
refitting of the vessels left many thousand greenbacks in 
the hands of the Canadians. The merchants who had 
small stores soon built large ones and also many fine 
wharves, where the Americans purchased barrels, salt 
and groceries and shipped men. A near view of Mc- 
Nair’s Cove and Ship Harbor in those days would re- 
mind one of Gloucester and Rocky Neck. 

In 1867 the lower provinces of Nova Scotia came 
under Confederation, and the Dominion Government 
sent out armed cutters to protect the inshore fisheries of 
these localities. The cutters were particularly active 
along the shores of Prince Edward’s Island and Cape 
Breton, and any American vessel caught fishing within 
three miles of the shore was liable to seizure by the 
Dominion Government. 

It was in 1871 that the seizure of the well-known 
fishing schooner, E. A. Horton, of Gloucester, occurred. 
The Horton, with her trip of mackerel on board, lay to 
an anchor in British waters, outside a harbor. Her skip- 
per was ashore, wiring the Horton’s owners for instruc- 
tion in regard to transshipping his catch. In the absence 
of the skipper, the cook was fishing for cod, when Capt. 
James Torrey, who had command of the Canadian cut- 
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ter Sweepstakes came sailing by. For this trivial offense 
Torrey seized the Horton and putting on board a well 
armed crew, sailed her into Guysboro Harbor, Torrey’s 
home town. This is a well landlocked harbor near the 
eastern extremity of Nova Scotia; it shelters a small fleet 
of coasting schooners and fishing smacks. Making the 
Horton fast to a wharf, they stripped her of sails and run- 
ning gear and put them in a storehouse under lock and 
key. Capt. Torrey was a strong Conservative, and, as 
that party was in power, he openly boasted that he would 
bridge Guysboro Harbor with American fishing craft, a 
threat which he did his best to fulfill. 

The seizure of American vessels created very un- 
pleasant feeling, as the majority of the young men in 
that part of Nova Scotia earned their livelihood on them, 
and some were masters. But at the same time it pleased 
the hard-heads who favored the Tory government. 

The E. A. Horton was owned by Harvey Knowlton of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and her capture by a 
Canadian cutter was like the kidnapping of one of his 
children. Knowlton was a man of iron determination and 
dauntless courage and when he heard of his vessel’s 
plight he at once resolved to recapture her and bring her 
back to Gloucester, no matter what the cost. Knowlton 
did not intend to shoot his way out, but he made his 
plans to trick the Canadian Government, which had 
seized not only his vessel but also her summer’s catch of 
mackerel which was stowed in barrels in the vessel’s 
hold. 

The boys of the village, including the writer, were 
very much excited over the capture of the fine American 
schooner lying stripped at Torrey’s wharf. We proceeded 
in a body to get a nearer view of the vessel, but were met 
by a watchman who curtly informed us that anyone 
found loitering in the vicinity of the vessel would be 
promptly jailed. We returned home, a discouraged and 
disappointed lot of boys. 

The Horton still had her trip of mackerel on board, 
and some of her crew who had made the catch (inciden- 
tally, natives of Guysboro County) were not far away. 
The crew depended on getting greenbacks for their work, 
for Dominion bills were as scarce as black fox skins. 
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In his younger days Harvey Knowlton had been one 
of the pioneers in the California gold rush; he knew the 
mining game thoroughly. While the furore aroused by 
the seizure was at its height, a stalwart stranger, im- 
pressive in appearance, arrived in town. The gentleman 
claimed to represent big mining interests in the West. 
At that time, there were in operation several mines 
within a radius of thirty miles of Guysboro, and this 
man’s breezy personality, coupled with his exhaustive 
knowledge of mining, created a very favorable im- 
pression on the business men of the village, including 
Capt. Torrey. In fact, the latter labored under a delusion 
that his own farm was a prospective El Dorado. The 
stranger displayed some very fine specimens of gold 
quartz which he claimed to have found in the neighbor- 
hood, and everybody was highly excited over the 
expected development of some well paying mines. 

So the gold prospector had a fine chance to get in 
touch with some of the men who had caught that trip of 
mackerel, and, as the miner had never seen an American 
fishing vessel, Capt. Torrey was pleased to show him one 
of the best of the Gloucester fleet that he had recently 
captured. The miner looked the vessel over and natu- 
rally asked some questions before thanking Capt. Torrey 
for his courtesy. 

The eighth day of October, 1871, fell on Sunday. The 
wind changed from southeast to north that evening, 
bringing heavy rain squalls, and by midnight there was 
a howling gale of wind blowing out of Chedabucto Bay. 
And next morning there was no Horton. The watchman 
ran to Torrey’s house and reported that the Horton had 
parted her lines and drifted out of the harbor. They both 
ran, neck and neck, to the wharf, where they found that 
her lines had been cut and that her sails, blocks and rig- 
ging were missing out of the storehouse. Capt. Torrey 
displayed temper as he declared: ‘‘It’s a bold Yankee 
trick,’’ and gave orders to wake up the Canadian Navy 
and bring the Horton back. ‘‘We'll hang that Yankee 
crew,” said he. He hurried to the telegraph office, but to 
his consternation discovered that the wires had been cut. 

It was now about 8:30 a.m. The Horton’s lines had 
been cut about 12:30 that morning, and with eight hours 
of howling fair wind to her credit, there was little chance 
of recapturing the American schooner, with Capt. 
Harvey Knowlton at the wheel. To be sure, the gold 
miner was the only American on board; but her crew, 
with their summer’s earnings in the hold, were as anxious 
to make their escape as the owner of the vessel. 

Naturally, excitement ran high in that old town. 
Capt. Torrey did not know there had been a crew of 
Bluenoses waiting five days and nights in a barn for a 
fair wind to blow out of Guysboro Harbor. He did not 
know that four came alongside that stormy night with a 
boat load of groceries and a compass and helped to get 
the American vessel’s sails and rigging out of the old red 
storehouse. 

Day after day wore anxiously away in Guysboro 
while awaiting the recapture of the American vessel and 
the old Yankee miner who had played the bold trick on 
the government of the Dominion. James Torrey and his 
party fully realized that some Bluenose had betrayed 
them, for they well knew that few men could have 
piloted a vessel out of the harbor that night. The pilot, if 
captured, would have suffered the penalty of treason, ac- 
cording to British laws. In some quarters the opinion 
was that even hanging was too good for the old Yankee 
prospector who came to their town and stole his vessel 
away from the government. Tories, more leniently in- 
clined, were in favor of life imprisonment. The majority 
of the people in the Lower Provinces were opposed to 





this unfair treatment of the American fishermen, and 
feeling ran high between the supporters of the Conserva- 
tive government and the Liberals. 

While Capt. Torrey was awaiting the recapture of the 
Horton, she was plowing her way through a mist of 
whitecaps and sea. The following is part of a ballad com- 
posed by some local bard to commemorate the event. 


Like a great seabird on an ocean flight, 

Her wings spread to the gale, 

Her Bluenose crew so brave and true 

Had released her from the jail. 

She carved each sea with her white-oak bow, 
For her native land did sail; 

She plowed her way both night and day 
With cutters on her trail. 


Capt. Knowlton had his plans well in mind, and with 
his strong determination he was bound to see them 
through. Once at sea, none but he and his crew knew 
whether he was steering for Jacksonville, Florida, or 
Portland, Maine. He told me several years afterwards, 
in Gloucester, that he stood at the head of the wharf that 
stormy Sunday night with his gun, while his men were 
bending the Horton’s sails and getting her ready for sea. 
It would have been lead fever for the man who inter- 
fered. He was determined to take his vessel back, and 
once at sea he would go down with her before he would 
surrender. 

After passing old Cape Canso Light he shaped his 
course for the western end of Sable Island. If he had met 
a Canadian cutter she would have had to find a new 
channel across the northwest bar to capture the Horton. 
As it happened, there was nothing in sight, so he changed 
course for Georges Banks. He was making a southern 
passage, and when he arrived in the southwestern part of 
Western Bank the gale of fair wind had moderated to a 
light sailing breeze. The man on the masthead sang out: 
‘‘Sail O, on the lee bow! By her riding sail, she is a vessel 
laying at anchor.” 

‘“‘We will speak her,”’ said Capt. Knowlton. ‘She is 
fishing on Peek-O-Pike, and I will bet it is the iron man 
in the David Crockett; he knows this place well and al- 
ways gets good trips here this time of year.”’ 

As Capt. Knowlton came within hailing distance a 
thunderous voice roared: ‘‘Where in hell did you get 
the Horton?” 

“We took her away from the Canadian Government 
last Sunday night after church,”’ was the reply. 

‘“‘But they are awake now,” bellowed the iron man 
who was standing on the quarter-deck of his vessel. 
‘They are on your trail. Watch your step, Knowlton. 
Keep an eye to windward. That new Halifax cutter, 
Sambro Light, went by here this morning heading to the 
westward with every stitch of canvas set.” 

One of the Crockett’s dories, loaded with fish, now came 
alongside the Horton. One of the men in the boat drove 
his gaff-hook into a big halibut and passed it to Knowl- 
ton, remarking, ‘‘I would like to pass you the captain of 
that cutter in the same way. Last fall he drove us out of 
Mallpick in a living gale of wind and we were lucky to 
escape shipwreck.” 

“Well, boys,”’ said Knowlton, “‘I am glad it is that 
brave Canadian Frenchman, Lowry. They all seem to 
fear him, but I have met braver men than he ever 
dared to be. He will need all his courage if he monkeys 
with the Horton ’round Georges Shoals.” 

When Knowlton arrived on Georges Banks he sighted 
the Gloucester hand-line fleet to the eastward of the 
shoals; also a large schooner, with all canvas set, ap- 
proaching from a northerly direction and flying the 
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Canadian pennant at her main truck. With a strong 
easterly wind blowing and a heavy sea running, Knowl- 
ton swung his vessel W.N.W. for the North Shoal. Both 
vessels were now staggering along with decks awash and 
all the sail they could safely carry. 

Above the roar of the wind a voice rang out from the 
masthead of the Horton: ‘‘ Breakers ahead on the port 
bow!”’ 

The two vessels had now converged and were sailing 
on parallel courses, the cutter bearing about three miles 
on the Horton’s starboard beam. To the utter astonish- 
ment of the Canadian captain, the Horton headed for 
what seemed certain destruction. Knowlton previously 
had several times threaded that tortuous channel be- 
tween the North Shoal and the Great South Shoal, and 
knew it well. When he entered the channel, it was break- 
ing masthead high on either side of him. The Canadian 
dared not follow. He hauled to, in order to go to the 
northward of the shoal. But when he put his wheel down 
he carried away his foretopmast and ballooner. He now 
had to clear away the wreckage and get as far from that 
shoal water as he could. In the meantime, the Horton, 
with a quartering wind, was heading for the nearest 
shore line of the United States, which in this case hap- 
pened to be Chatham, Massachusetts. 

Arriving off Chatham, Knowlton felt safe from cap- 
ture. Keeping well inshore, he proceeded to hug the beach 
for twenty miles down to Cape Cod. Off the Cape, he 
_ sighted the cutter, which had made a direct passage. 
She lay hove-to off Peaked Hill Bar Buoy, three miles 
from the Cape. That buoy had ordinarily to be rounded 
in order to get into Massachusetts Bay. 

The Horton could have remained inside of the three- 
mile limit in safety, but Capt. Knowlton was bound to 
his home port; and since he knew a channel between the 
highland and the bar he sailed his vessel through. Once 
in the bay, a light breeze from the south gave the Ameri- 
can the advantage of being to windward. Knowlton 
headed across for Plymouth, pursued by the Canadian 
cutter under his lee, not more than a mile away. Before 
the Horton was safe inside three miles on the Plymouth 
shore, the wind died away entirely, leaving both vessels 
flat becalmed. 

From this point Knowlton could discern the cutter’s 
guns shining in the sun on her port and starboard bows. 
The Canadian captain lowered his longboat, manned her 
with a well-armed crew, and ordered them to board and 
capture the Horton. He did not know that aboard the 
American vessel was one of the best marksmen of the 
West in the golden days. 

Knowlton gave orders to every man to lie flat on deck. 
Selecting a place where he was safe from rifle shots, he 
let the Canadian boat approach within a reasonable dis- 
tance. Finding that the crew of the longboat paid no 
attention to a shot he fired across the bow, Knowlton 
broke off the flag pole with a bullet, sending the flag into 
the water. The Canadians stopped to pick up their flag, 
but concluded that their lives were in danger, and re- 
turned to the cutter. After a few hours the wind came 
from the westward. The Canadian skipper shaped his 
course for Nova Scotia and Knowlton headed the Horton 
for old Cape Ann. After ten days and nights from 
Guysboro, the Yankee schooner came around Eastern 
Point and sailed up Gloucester Harbor, where Capt. 
Knowlton made her fast to his own wharf. He lost no 
time in wiring Torrey of his safe arrival, adding that the 
cutter was returning to Nova Scotia without loss of life. 
Knowlton did not have to whistle for Johnny Bull; the 
band played for him and they sang: 
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Johnny, there’s a bully time in Gloucester tonight, 

With heavy guns afiring and torches burning bright. 

The drums play ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and make the welkin 
ring 

While the Americans are shouting, 
got in!” 


The old Cape Ann Advertiser reached Guysboro with 
big headlines: ‘‘THE E. A. HORTON ARRIVES IN 
GLOUCESTER.” Supporters of the Liberal party were 
pleased, while the Tories were wishful of revenge. The 
most important part of it for us lads was the song, and 
our time had come to get even with Capt. Torrey and 
his watchman. Mustering a band of village youths, we 
laid our plans to march to town and serenade Capt. 
Torrey and his Tory friends, who now swore that they 
would capture any American vessel caught drawing a 
pail of water inside the three-mile limit. With a good 
supply of old cans and torches, we marched through the 
streets and stopped at the corner of Dog Lane and Front 
Street, and it is questionable if there was any more ex- 
citement in Gloucester when the Horton arrived than 
there was in Guysboro that night, when we sang the 


following: 


“The Horton has 


While Johnny’s sons were sleeping with red ruin on 
their brain 

The friends of Uncle Sam took their vessel back again. 

At eight o’clock next morning when they came to look 
about 

They found the gold prospector and the Horton had gone 
out. 

While the news of her recapture was circulating round 

Those jolly sons of freedom to their native home were 
bound. 


Some of these old Tory hard-heads made’ strong 
threats as to what they would do with us lads, and in 
reply, we sang: 


Fire away, old England, but Torrey mind your eye; 
We will stick by one another like brothers brave and 
true, 

And show those sleepy British what Yankee boys can do. 
You new Dominion Government, I warn you to beware; 
You better sign a treaty and settle this affair. 

Do to one another as you'd like to do by you 

And not abuse your neighbor as Torrey likes to do. 


This song was repeated so often for the benefit of 
Torrey and his watchman that they wished they never 
had seen the Horton; and when I shipped on an Ameri- 
can vessel and went away Torrey seemed pleased. 

A few years passed by and I came back again, master 
of the American schooner Aberdeen. Going to the Cus- 
toms House, I found a white-haired man seated at his 
desk. I passed him the vessel’s papers. He looked at 
them and then at me, then arose and reached out his 
hand, saying: ‘“‘I am pleased to enter and clear your 
vessel. It doesn’t look as though you had spent all your 
time up there singing Yankee songs. It’s the same old 
saying, a bad boy often makes a smart man.”’ It was my 
old enemy, Capt. Torrey. 

I never asked him whether he knew the identity of the 
boy who had carried meals every night to those men in 
the barn while they waited to recapture the Horton. 


[NotE. The doggerel verses above quoted are part 
of the folklore which grew up about local events in more 
primitive days, very little of which has survived. — Ep.| 











Sir Thomas Lipton’s first chal- 
lenge was made in 1898 on be- 
half of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, and in October of the fol- 
lowing year Lipton’s Shamrock 
met the American defender 
Columbia. The latter won the 
series in three races. 


The Columbia is here shown 

catching the Shamrock in the 

run to leeward in the race of 
October 20th. 


From Paintings by L. A. Shafer. 


In 1894 Lord Dunraven again chal- 
lenged for the America’s Cup with the 
Valkyrie III, and the series between 
her and the Defender, a _ bronze- 
plated vessel of the cutter type, was 
sailed in 1895. The first race went to 
Defender. In the second race Val- 
kyrie fouled the American boat and 
was disqualified by the committee 
after winning by a margin of 47 seconds. 
An offer to re-sail the race was refused 
by Lord Dunraven, and when the 
third race started Valkyrie crossed 
the line, but was immediately headed 
back for her anchorage. Defender 
sailed the course, and the series thus 
came to an unhappy conclusion. 


The painting shows Defender at the 
finish of the first race. 
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A Pacific Voyage in 1400 A.D. 


A 2400-Mile Passage from Tahiti to Hawaii in Dugout Canoes 


By Weston Martyr 





AHITI lies in Lat. 17° 30’ S., Long. 149° 
30’ W. and Hawaii in Lat. 19° 30’ N.., 
Long. 156° W. The distance between 
the two islands is about 2,400 miles — a 
long passage. If we had to make that 
voyage in a small yacht we should take 

3 care that our boat was seaworthy and 
well provided with ample food and drink and a naviga- 
tor who knew his job. Personally, I should refuse to 
make the voyage at all unless I were shipmates with a 
really good navigator, a properly adjusted compass, and 
two or three chronometers with rates I could rely on. It 
came as a surprise to me, therefore, when I learned that, 
long before the Pacific was discovered by white men, the 
Tahitians frequently used to sail to Hawaii and back 
again in dugout canoes, without any help, of course, 
from chronometers, compasses or canned food. Consider 
it! A dugout and no compass and a passage as long as 
that from Halifax, N.S., to Plymouth, England, and the 
prospect before you, if you missed your island landfall, 
of — Well, look at the chart! 

With knowledge of the ethnological evidence avail- 
able and of the surviving native tradition on the subject, 
it is possible to reconstruct one of these early canoe 
voyages from Tahiti to Hawaii and return with, I think, 
fair accuracy. 

The canoes used were from 80 to 90 feet long, hol- 
lowed out from hardwood logs of 3 to 4 feet diameter. 
Two of these dugout logs, scarphed end to end, were re- 
quired to make a 90-foot canoe, the joint being sewn 
with sennit made of coconut fibre. When digging out the 
logs, a strong flange was left all along the inside top 
edge, or gunwale. Upon this dugout base topsides were 
built up (or rather, sewn on) to give a good freeboard. 
The fashioning of these planks must have been a tre- 
mendous job, as metal was unknown to the Polynesians, 
and all they had to work with were tools of stone and 
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Midship section of early Tahitian double canoe. 
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shell and, perhaps, sharks’ teeth. Two broad planks 
about two inches thick were all they obtained from each 
tree, the logs being divided into two pieces longitudi- 
nally, the round parts outside being cut away. The top 
and bottom edges of each plank were cut to leave stout 
flanges projecting, as in the case of the gunwale of the 
dugout. Innumerable holes were bored in these flanges 
through which the sennit was passed when sewing the 
planks and the dugout base together. The drawing of a 
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midship section of a double canoe shows the method of 
construction. 

This form of construction seems fairly strong; indeed, 
some of the canoes are reported to have remained in use 
for 100 years, being of course resewn when necessary. 
Deck beams were lashed or and decks laid in the bow 
and stern, the midship third being left open. The rough 
sheer plan shows the scarphed dugout logs and the 
plank seams. 

Ocean voyages were invariably made in double 
canoes; two canoes, one generally larger than the other, 
being lashed together side by side, but kept apart by a 
system of strong beams. The drawing of the midship 
section of a double canoe will make this clearer. 
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Sheer and sail plan. 

















A floor was laid on the beams amidships, and upon 
this a roofed shelter was erected. 

The sail was an immense affair of woven coconut fibre, 
spread on light spars and set on a mast stepped amid- 
ships in the larger and leeward canoe. The sail was 
reefed by rolling up the lower spar or boom. The mast 
raked well forward and at its top was a wide fork over 
which ran the halliard. The canoes could be paddled and 
were steered by a long, heavy oar lashed over the stern. 
I have seen the actual oar used to steer an historical 
Fijian war canoe named the Si/atolu and reputed to have 
carried a crew of 300 men. This oar is about 25 feet long, 
with a blade 8 feet long and 2 feet wide. 

A crew for this voyage from Tahiti to Hawaii which 
we are reconstructing, numbered about 60. They were 
all picked men and each was an expert at some particu- 
lar job, such as sailmaking, carpentry, fishing, catching 
sea birds, cooking, etc. The men went into training for 
months before the start of the voyage. They were then 
tested, having to swim immense distances or paddle a 
canoe for a day or two without food or water, and if a 
man failed to pass these tests he lost his place in the 
crew. The skipper was generally a chief noted for his 
skill in handling canoes, his ability to read the weather 
signs correctly and his knowledge of the ‘“‘sailing direc- 
tions’’ for the passage. The Polynesians had no system 
of writing and the courses, landfalls and the strength 
and direction of the winds and currents likely to be en- 
countered on the voyage were handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth, so that it 
was advisable for the skipper to have a good memory. 
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The navigator was a medicine man or priest, who made a 
great mystery of his job and took pains to keep its inner 
workings secret. He embarked with a basket full of 
charms, images and other instruments of navigation, 
including a hollow, carved gourd or coconut shell, of 
which more later. 

The principal items on the provision list were sundried 
fish and poi or breadfruit paste which, if properly looked 
after, will keep good for months. The drinking water 
was carried in calabashes; but rain, flying fish, bonito, 
birds, squid and sharks caught en route were mainly 
relied on to keep the crew alive. A large number of 
wooden scoops for bailing were always carried, because 
the canoes leaked badly at the seams in rough weather. 

The canoe would set out from Tahiti at that season of 
the year which had been found by experience to be most 
propitious; probably in July when the Trade winds are 
fairly constant in strength, steady in direction and gales 
are rare. It is as well to look at the chart here to see the 
sort of job this canoe-load of brown men had before 
them. Remember that they had no chart or compass 
and that they must sail 2,400 miles, across the S.E. 
Trade wind belt, through the Doldrums, and then across 
the N.E. Trades. During the passage the North and the 
South Equatorial Currents would be setting them to the 
westward and the Counter Current setting them to 
the eastward an unknown number of miles per day. At 
the end of their long passage they must either sight the 
Hawaiian Islands — or die. 

I do not wish to exaggerate their difficulties. They 
probably knew as much, if not more, about the weather 
conditions of their part of the ocean as we do today. 
They also had a fair knowledge of astronomy. They had 
names for the brighter stars and the most conspicuous 
constellations..They called the planets ‘“‘wanderers”’ 
and knew the North Star was approximately fixed. It 
seems certain that they could sail a rough course by the 
stars and by the sun, making allowances for changes in 
azimuth. It seems to me, however, that theirs must 
have been a very rough course indeed. I do not know 
how far out my dead reckoning would be after sailing 
2,400 miles without a compass or a log. It would be far 
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Diagram showing an observation of Polaris with ‘Sacred Calabash.”’ 


enough out, however, for me to miss Hawaii altogether, 
I'll be bound! 

According to native tradition the first ‘sailing direc- 
tion”’ ran something like this: ‘‘ After leaving Tahiti and 
the Submissive Isles (the Paumotu Archipelago?) sail 
with the wind broad on the right hand. When you lose 
sight of Neve (a star in the southern hemisphere; we do 
not know which) then Apato’a Feti’a (Polaris) will stand 
as a guide to you.”’ These directions are clear and take 
our canoe safely north as far as the equator. I say the 
equator, because, sailing from southern latitudes, the 
North Star is not visible until the line is crossed. I also 
take it that the canoe would then be in about Long. 
'42° W., because, since leaving the Paumotus, she has 
been sailing with the wind abeam, and the Trade gen- 
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erally shifts from S.E. %e $0" P 
towards E. as one ap- » 
proaches the northern...) °. J - 
limitsof theS.E. Trade. 
The sailing direc- 
tions for the next por- 
tion of the passage : 
seem to imply that \ 
one must ‘‘ Steer for 
Apato’a Feti’a’’ (due Simm NE Trade “YL. -)- 
north) until “‘the wind Doldromp 
dies’’ and you come to P Nitimit SE Trade 
‘‘a region of calms and . Ye 
squalls with much rain o}+— Q° 
and thunder.” This is 
obviously the Dol- Se 
drums, through which : «| 2 
they would paddle, Pa 
still holding a course ,;|° = 
north true and steering D 
by Polaris. I judge, 
therefore, that when 
they reached the south- 
ern limit of the N.E. 
Trade in, ‘say, Lat., ™ 
8° N., their longitude 
was about 143° W. 16s 7 


From here on they iitictian Sanit in al 
° e trac of early canoe 
were told to steer what voyage from Tahiti to Hawaii and 
amounts to a good ia. 


clean full and bye on 

the starboard tack 

through the N.E. Trades. There is usually more east 
than north in the wind in the southern portion of the 
N.E. Trade belt, the wind coming gradually more and 
more out of the north as one sails northward. Taking 
this into account, if we plot on the chart the probable 
course made good by the canoe, we find, by the time she 
reached the latitude of Hawaii, that she would be 500 
miles or more to windward and eastward of her destina- 
tion. If she continued to steer full and bye she would 
sail on north and west, into the blue, and that would be 
the end of her. However, the amazing fact is that, when 
the canoe reached the latitude of Hawaii she was turned 
due west and sailed down her latitude until she made her 
landfall from the easiward. 

Here you will ask, ‘‘ But how did they know when they 
had reached the latitude of Hawaii?’ If you had asked 
the canoe’s medicine man or navigator this question I 
expect he would have told you what I feel sure he told 
the rest of the crew. He would say ‘‘Thanks to my 
great cleverness and my power of working magic, I am 
able to ask the stars the way and they tell me.” I feel cer- 
tain he said something like that. And then he would take 
out his charms and images and that hollow gourd or 
coconut I mentioned before, and perform his magic rites 
and ‘‘talk with the stars,’’ asking them the way to 
Hawaii. But it is hard to get away with that sort of 
thing nowadays. The rest of the crew knows too much. 
We know, for instance, that in the museum at Honolulu 
there is a thing called the ‘‘Sacred Calabash.”’ It is a 
large hollow gourd, with its top cut off and there are 
four small holes bored through it an inch or so below its 
rim and spaced 90° apart. Until about 1905 nobody 
knew much about this Sacred Calabash, except that the 
natives firmly believed it to possess magical properties 
and affirmed that it, or others like it, had always been 
used in the old days to guide the canoes in safety from 
Tahiti to Hawaii. Then Lieut. Hugh Rodman, U.S. N., 

(Continued on page 106) 















































A rail breeze. Bradford Ellsworth’s schooner Lynx which will be seen on the New York Yacht Club cruise this month. She now 
has auxiliary power in the shape of a 6-cylinder Sterling Petrel reduction gear motor. 





The Month in Yachting 


Intercollegiate Yachting Championship 
Goes to Princeton 


ILLY CROW, of Rye, N. Y., one of the most skilful of the 
American Yacht Club’s junior skippers, led Princeton 
University to victory in the third annual intercollegiate yacht- 
ing championships held June 16th and 17th by the Pequot 
Yacht Club at Southport, Conn. His first, second and fourth 
places in the final day’s three races gave Old Nassau a winning 
point total of 99. 

Yale, the defending champion, took second place with 91 
points and Harvard did well to finish third with 88 points after 
losing twelve points on a protest that cost Harvard the title. 
Dartmouth, a newcomer to the competition, was fourth with 
81 points, and Williams, also making its bow in the series, took 
fifth position with 69. Cornell, never a contender, brought up 
the rear with 38. 

Princeton thus regained possession of the H-Y-P Cup it won 
when Harvard, Princeton and Yale inaugurated intercollegiate 
sailing competition in 1928, and gained the first leg on the new 
intercollegiate challenge trophy put up this year by W. B. 
McMillan, a charter member of the Princeton Yacht Club and 
a member of the Tiger’s successful crew in 1928. Small replicas 
of the beautiful McMillan Trophy were awarded to Crow and 
P. H. Cumming, skipper of the other Princeton boat. Inciden- 
tally, both of these competent young sailors are freshmen and 
will be eligible for threé more years of competition, a situation 
not calculated to bring joy to other members of the newly- 
formed Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association of which 
J. O. (Bud) Pease, captain-elect of Princeton’s varsity rowing 
shell, is chairman. 

The outstanding skipper in the two-day regatta was W. D. 
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Taylor, of Harvard, a summer resident of Monument Beach and 
a member of the new Marblehead-Buzzards Bay one-design 
sloop class. Taylor’s record for the series included a first, a 
second, a third, two fourths and a sixth. Cumming and Crow, 
of Princeton; John Muhlfeld, of Yale, and Victor King and 
James Moore, of Dartmouth, were the other winning captains. 

It was Taylor, though, who had the misfortune to be involved 
in the protest that cost Harvard the championship. In the sec- 
ond race of the series, which was so closely sailed that the 
twelfth and last boat finished within four minutes of the first, 
Taylor beat Victor King, of Dartmouth, by 1 minute, 9 seconds. 
King was a split second ahead of the other Harvard boat, skip- 
pered by Arthur Weekes, a Seawanhaka youngster. When 
Rushmore Mariner, commodore of the Yale Corinthian Yacht 
Club, came home in eleventh place he protested Taylor for 
forcing an overlap at the start. Members of Mariner’s crew 
were not keen on carrying through the protest, feeling that 
Taylor’s technical violation of the racing rules was hardly fully 
responsible for their poor showing, but Mariner insisted on his 
rights, pleaded his case before the race committee of the Pequot 
Yacht Club and won his point. 

This left the crews starting the second day’s racing with 
Princeton and Yale tied for first place with 47 points each; 
Dartmouth third with 46; and Harvard fourth with 41. Wil- 
liams still had a chance with 38. Cornell was out of it with 13. 

King’s first and Moore’s seventh place in the fourth race of 
the series moved Dartmouth into second place, while Crow’s 
second and Cumming’s sixth kept Princeton in front by one 
point. Yale sagged off to third and Harvard gained three points 
on the Blue. : 

Crow then beat Taylor by a mast’s width for first place in the 
fifth race and Weekes took third. Yale’s best was fifth and 
eighth, and Dartmouth, with Moore drawing a slow boat and 
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King throwing away the race by passing a buoy to port after 
leading at the end of the first round of the course, dropped out 
of the picture with tenth and twelfth places. That made the 
point standing going into the final race — Princeton 84, Har- 
vard 77, Yale 72 and Dartmouth 68. 

Harvard drew the slowest boats in the fleet — those which 
had betrayed Dartmouth in the previous race — and took sixth 
and ninth places in the last race, while Crow and Cumming 
were clinching things for Princeton with fourth and seventh, 
respectively. Jimmy Moore won for Dartmouth, but it was only 
a brave gesture for a lost cause as Muhlfeld got second for 
Yale and Mariner fifth to allow Old Eli to finish the regatta 
in second position. 

The races were sailed in Atlantic Coast one-design sloops 
loaned by members of the Pequot and Black Rock fleets, each 
college entering two crews. Next year, if the many additional 
colleges which are clamoring for admission to the association 
are to be accommodated, some different system of running the 
regatta will have to be worked out. Perhaps schools will be lim- 
ited to one crew, or an elimination series like that sailed in the 
recent interscholastic regatta may solve the problem. 


EvEREtTT B. Morris 





Around, Manhattan With the Outboards 


AROLD. CHAPMAN, of East Moriches, L. I., is one out- 
board driver who thrives on adversity. Last year when a 
recalcitrant wave tossed him out of his Big Ben into the turgid 
waters of the East River, he clambered in again, bailed out his 
foundering craft and went on to win the first Around Manhattan 
outboard motorboat race and the Herbert Pulitzer Trophy. 
On Sunday, June 29th, Chapman was one of 41 starters in 
the second Around Manhattan event. In the Harlem River his 
steering wheel broke. Off Pier 30 in the Hudson River the tiller 
stick parted. Within sight of the finish off the Colonial Yacht 
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William H. Coolidge, Jr.’s, new auxiliary cutter Vagrant. She is 
+7 feet long over all and is from designs by S. S. Crocker, Jr. Power 
is supplied by a 4-cylinder Falcon motor. 
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Cynara, another smart looking cutter, designed by Sparkman & 

Stephens for Robert H. Moore. She is 37 feet over all and was 

built by the Minneford Yacht Yard. Powered with a 4-cylinder 
Gray. 


Club’s station at 152nd Street and the Hudson, a propeller shaft 
pin sheared off, leaving his wheel wobbly and in grave danger of 
flying off. He stopped, hauled in his motor, replaced the broken 
pin and got Big Ben winding again. 

A few minutes later he sped over the finish line steering by the 
carburetor intake horns on his heavy Johnson D motor to repeat 
his triumph of 1929. Fifteen seconds later Willis Overton, of 
Norwalk, Conn., surged across to take the $200 offered for the 
first Division III driver to finish. Overton’s second place in 
Saugatuck Too also won him $100 as the first C III pilot over the 
line. 

Only 17 of the original 41 entries survived the 30-mile circuit 
of Manhattan through river traffic and floating débris that 
turned the contest into a marine steeplechase. Practically every 
finisher won some prize. The awards were distributed as follows: 
Grand prizes — Herbert Pulitzer Trophy, Divisions 1 and 2 — 

Harold Chapman. $200 cash, Division 3 — Wills Overton. 
Divisions 1 and 2 — Class B: First, Ted Roberts; second, J. H. 

Telfair, Jr. Class C: First, J. F. Hitchcock; second, Reece Hatch- 

itt; third, Charles Ligh. Class D: First, Harold Chapman; 

second, Julius Peles. 

Division 3— Class B: First, Victor Temple; second, Edwin 
Ruperich; third, W. W. Stanton. Class C: First, Willis Overton; 
second, Fred Jacoby, Jr.; third, J. Bordonaro. Class D: First, 
Leon Rogers; second, E. H. Patterson, Jr. 





Interscholastic Yachting Championships 


Fy tpeged ed inspired by the growing popularity of yacht- 
ing as an intercollegiate sport and a desire to show their 
elders that they could do as well, if not better, along the same 
lines, representatives of 14 eastern preparatory schools gathered 
at the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich, Conn., June 25th 
and held a three-day regatta for the interscholastic sailing 
championship. 

The fourteen crews, one from each school, were divided into 
two divisions of seven each. These divisions sailed three elimina- 
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Start of the first 100-mile British Outboard Marathon for the Yachting World trophy. The boats were lined up along a 
cable stretched across the course, with engines dead until the starting gun was fired. 


tion races each and at the conclusion of their schedules the three 
highest schools in the point standings of their respective divi- 
sions were eligible for the final series of three races for the 
championship trophy, a beautiful silver replica of a racing sloop 
presented by Commodore Clifford D. Mallory, of Indian Harbor. 
After three days of racing, which spoke volumes for the skill 
and sportsmanship of the boys, many of whom were Indian 
Harbor and Pequot juniors, Middlesex School, of Concord, 
Mass., carried off the title honors with a point total of 1814 out 
of a possible 2134 in the finals. Tabor Academy, of Marion, 
Mass., and Taft School, of Watertown, Conn., which the com- 
mittee qualified as an additional starter in the finals, were tied 
for second place with 13 points each. Hotchkiss was fourth, 
Morristown and St. Paul’s tied for fifth, and Choate was last. 
William D. and Michael Cudahy, who won the Sears Cup at 
Marblehead last year, and Charles W. Bailey, made up the 
winning Middlesex crew. Billy handled the boat and was easily 
the outstanding skipper among the 14 who sought the first inter- 
scholastic championship ever contested. He won two of the three 
final races and was fourth in the other, and in the eliminations 
he scored a first, a second and a third. Frederic L. Baxter, Jr., 
was the only other skipper to win more than one race. He 
skippered Hotchkiss to one victory in the eliminations and took 


the first race of the finals. 
EvERETT B. Morris 





An English Outboard Marathon 


NE of the first foreign outboard marathons was held at 
Poole, England, the third week in May, when 32 starters 
of all sizes and types, powered principally with American out- 
boards, endeavored to win the National Challenge Trophy 
offered by the Yachting World. The race was over a four-mile 
course for a total of 100 miles, and at the finish only eight of the 
original starters checked in on what was termed an ‘‘endurance 
contest.” The winner, who averaged 19.78 knots (22.7 m.p.h.), 
turned up in Viscount Kingsborough, driving a Woodcraft boat 
powered with a Johnson motor of 1000 c.c. Second prize was 
annexed by J. S. Holroyd in a See hull with a little Johnson 
motor of only 350 c.c., while L. Davies came in third in a Chester 
hull powered with an Evinrude motor of 500 c.c. Of the eight 
finishers, six were powered by American motors. , 
An unusual feature of the race was the way the start was 
handled, when a wire cable was stretched across the starting 
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line, and all the boats, with dead motors, were held to it stern-to. 
When the gun was fired, the pilots struggled frantically to get 
their eggbeaters moting, some with marked success, and others 
with no success at all. Breakdowns of all sorts occurred at 
various stages of the race, and boats frequently stopped for 
fuel, which probably accounts for the poor time made. 

Detailed conditions of the race are lacking, but judging from 
photographs, hulls were of all possible types, ranging from the 
racing variety through the runabout class up to and including 
small cruisers with cabins, port holes ’n everything. The race 
attracted a great deal of interest, all Poole being well beflagged 
even the day before the race, while the course was lined with 
spectators throughout the five-hour grind. 





France and England to Compete in 
Star Internationals 


Wiis 31 challenges on file and two weeks more to go be- 
fore the time limit expires, the Star Class is already as- 
sured of breaking all records for entries when the fleets gather 
at Gibson Island, Md., September 25th to October 2nd, to com- 
pete for the eighth international title of the Star Class. For the 
first time, Europe will be represented. Three French fleets and 
one English will be found on the list of challengers who will at- 
tempt to take the championship away from the Chesapeake. 

The 1930 Internationals will rank high as a representative 
yachting event and will be a fitting climax to a season overflow- 
ing with international races. The Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
the Great Lakes, the Gulf Coast, and many bays and rivers 
of the United States will be represented. There will be entries 
from the north and south of France, from England, Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia, from Cuba, Hawaii, and the 
far-off Philippines. 

Eliminations are now being held in many localities to select 
the yachts, skippers, and crews who will compete. Thus far only 
three fleets have named their challengers: Commodore J. C. 
Rockwell, of the Manila Y. C., will sail a new Parkman boat for 
the Philippine Islands Fleet; Colin Ratsey, in Joy, with which 
he won the Midwinter Championship at Havana last winter, 
will represent the Solent. The Hawaiian Islands eliminations 
were won by R. A. Anderson, sailing the Kawila, thereby also 
winning the Hawaiian Lipton Trophy for Stars. Both Rockwell 
and Anderson have sailed in the Internationals before. 
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All European fleets will use the new Star rig in the series. 
The Philippine eliminations were won with the new rig and the 
Hawaiian challenger intends to make the change. On Graves- 
end Bay, Fleet Star, sailed by T. D. Parkman, is leading the 
elimination series with a perfect score. F. Slade Dale, also with 
a new rig, is out in front on Barnegat Bay. In the first elimina- 
tion race on Central Long Island Sound, A. S. Clark, Jr., sailing 
Zephyr, won easily from such veterans as F. T. Bedford and J. F. 
Watkins, sailing with the old rig. Like reports have come in from 
Santa Barbara, South Bay, Illinois River, and Lake Michigan. 

There is one exception, however; the Johnson Brothers, 1929 
champions, won their first elimination in a new Star with the 
same rig used in New Orleans on the Eel, as they did not have 
time to tune up the new rig. While the modern rig appears to be 
leading in almost every locality, there are a few who believe 
that it is not as fast as the old rig in a hard blow. 

Following is a list of the challenges for the 1930 Internationals: 

Chesapeake Bay (defending) ; Solent Fleet, England; Quebec 
Fleet, Canada; Flotte de Cannes; Flota de la Habana; Western 
Long Island Sound; Narragansett Bay; English Bay, B. C.; 
Gravesend Bay; New Orleans; Philippine Islands; Barnegat 
Bay; Elk River; Hawaiian Islands; Los Angeles Harbor; Lake 
Michigan; Detroit River; Hampton Roads; Lake Otsego; Great 
South Bay; Flotte de Marseille; Delaware River; Central Long 
Island Sound; Newport Harbor, Calif.; Mobile Bay; Santa Bar- 


bara Channel; Peconic-Gardner’s Bays; Flotte de Paris; Illinois’ 


River; Southern Lake Erie; Massachusetts Coast. 





The Staten Island Marathon 


FTER fighting a mean chop that helped pile up the casual- 
ties, eight outboards and three inboard runabouts com- 
pleted the 36-mile marathon around Staten Island May 18th, 
the second sanctioned distance race of the Eastern season. 
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Several were put out of the running by the waves, others had 
motor or hull trouble or came to grief on driftwood, and a few 
insisted on getting lost despite the cardboard chart of the 
course given each driver before the start at the Richmond 
County Yacht Club, on Great Kills. Twenty-one outboards 
started and eight finished. Three girl pilots of runabouts 
started and all finished; three men started in runabouts and 
none finished. Two of the girls in runabouts made better time 
than any of the outboarders except one. The order of finish was: 
Outboards — William Feldhusen, Staten Island, C-2 (time 
1:19:47); George DeAngelis, New York, C-2; Edwin Rosenberg, 
New York, C-1; Fred H. Uprichard, Clifton, N. J., D-2; George 
Wittich, Staten Island, D-1; W. C. Csak, Staten Island, B-1; 
John B. Harper, Brooklyn, C-3; Edwin Ruperich, Jersey City, 
N. J., B-1. The order of motors — Johnson, Evinrude, Evin- 
rude, Johnson, Johnson, Johnson, Evinrude, Johnson. Run- 
abouts — Edith Dromm, Brooklyn, in Sea Sled with Van 
Blerck motor (time 1:26:15); Dorothy Gardner, Brooklyn, Sea 
Sled-Universal; Helen Hentschel, Whitestone, L. I., Dunphy- 


Universal. 
THURBER CUSHING 





United States Skippers Take Pacific 
International Cups 


T= Pacific International Yachting Association regatta, 
sailed July ist to 4th under the flag of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club, off Duncan Head, Vancouver Island, saw upsets 
in two events. One was L. E. Geary’s recapture of the coveted 
Sir Thomas Lipton Cup for the annual Class R series between 
the United States and Canada with the veteran Sir Tom, of the 
Seattle Yacht Club. The other was Claribel’s win in the hazard- 
ous 150-mile Swiftsure Lighthouse sailing race in 32 hours to 


Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


The fleet getting under way on the Thames at New London after the finish of the Harvard-Yale boat race in June. One of the largest fleets 
ever seen gathered along the course. 
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Sir Tom is still in the running. Sailed by “‘Ted”’ Geary, she won 
the international championship of the R Class on Puget Sound in 
July. 


beat the best of the offshore sailing craft in these waters by 
some 25 miles. 

Geary, who is commodore of the Seattle Yacht Club, lost the 
Class R trophy in 1929 to Jack Cribb, sailing the syndicate boat 
Lady Van of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, after holding 
it for approximately 17 consecutive years against the best 
efforts of the Canadian skippers. This year, over a new course 
declared to be one of the best ever sailed in the association, 
Geary brought the Sir Tom back to win the championship after 
losing the first race of the three-heat series in heavy weather. 
In the second race over the 12 mile windward-leeward course 
Lady Van, running second to Sir Tom on the second leg, fouled 
the mark and withdrew from the race, leaving the challenger 
to romp home far ahead of the three defenders. In the third race, 
over a triangular course, the Sir Tom outdistanced the field to 
win two firsts and a third for the series and the cup. 

Under the scoring system of the deed of gift, which allows a 
point for every boat entered, the Sir Tom piled up 13 points; 
Lady Pat, Ron Maitland’s varnished defender, 11; Lady Van, 9; 
Riowna, sailed by Cedric Gyles, 6; and the Turenga, sailed by 
E. T. Rogers, 5. Geary, by defeating the field of four defending 
Canadian boats, blasted the belief that the spell over the cup 
had been broken and that its new home would be British. 

Favored by almost freakish July weather, the staysail 
schooner Claribel, owned and sailed by Ray Cook, of the Seattle 
Yacht Club, led a fleet of six boats up the wind-swept straits of 
Juan de Fuca, out into the Pacific, around the Swiftsure Light- 
ship and return, arriving 15 hours earlier than the judges ex- 
pected to see an entry finish. The rout among the porch sailors 
who placed odds and predicted that the light craft would never 
sight the lightship, let alone run away with the race, was 
complete. Light breezes that suited the Claribel and becalmed 
the others, and a fortunate choice of the west shore of Van- 
couver Island on the outward run, gave the veteran Cook his 
triumph. Westward Ho, Commodore Barney Johnson’s fine 
yawl of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, the scratch boat of 
the field, finished second, eight hours later and Cresset, Captain 
Urry’s cutter, was the third to finish. 

In the sailing races for the three days, the Claribel also won 
the Sir Thomas Lipton perpetual trophy for schooners, yawls 
and ketches. W. H. Hedley with the schooner Sinbad of the 
Seattle Yacht Club took second prize. The Asthore of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club won the Pacific Northwest Challenge 
Trophy for cruising sloops. Claribel also took first in the series 
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Lady Van, of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club. When she fouled 
a mark in the second race of the series she lost her chance of 
beating the Seattle boat for the Lipton Cup. 


for yawls and schooners over 30 feet water line, while Westward 
Ho and Minerva tied for second. L. T. Alden, a brother of the 
well-known designer of the East Coast, sailed Gamine to win 
first in the series for sloops of 25 feet and under water line. 
J. F. Dick, of the Royal Victoria Club, was second with the 
Asthore. The new yawl Nelmar, built for Alex Marshall of the 
Royal Vancouver Club, was first in the series for yawls and 
schooners of 30 feet water line and under. In the series for sloops 
over 25 feet water line, Harold Jones in Spirit 11, a 9-metre 
yacht, was first, D. Urry’s cutter Cresset second, and the cutter 
White Cloud third. KNOWLES BLAIR 





Segrave Record Upheld 


" AR” was declared on Great Britain by the motor boat 

racing men of this country a few weeks ago. Then it was 
found that there was no cause for war. When the gallant Sir 
Henry Segrave was killed in his 4,000-horsepower speed boat 
Miss England II he had made only two mile trials, yet the 
International Motor Yachting Union granted him the unlimited 
speed record of 98.76 miles per hour. As all the rules known on 
this side required six mile trials for an official record, there was 
immediate protest here, and much talk of a refusal to recognize 
the record. Some of the motor boating folk saw the action as 
merely a graceful gesture to the memory of a fine sportsman, but 
others thought it a politically-motivated effort to clinch for 
England the last of the three records — air, land and water — 
that the country had set out to get. The cables buzzed, and 
headquarters of the International Union in Belgium advised 
that last November the rule had been changed to require only 
two mile trials in the unlimited class. A check of the records of 
the Yachtsmen’s Association of America, the American “‘author- 
ity” under the International Union, showed this to be correct, 
even though no one on this side appeared to have been aware of 
it. The minutes of the annual meeting showed eight countries 
favoring the change, and the United States alone opposed. This 
country’s delegate had stood for uniform rules for all classes. 
Last March the preparations for Gar Wood’s time trials at 
Miami Beach were made on the basis of six runs — four more 
than were necessary. But even if the rule change had been 
known the results would not have been different, as he was 
unable to get Miss America VIII in shape for any official runs, 
although he later made an unofficial mark of better than 96. 

. THURBER CUSHING 
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The Richard K. Fox, in which two hardy seafarers rowed across the Western Ocean in 1896. 


Adventurers All 


Howard Blackburn Single-Hands It, and Two Hardy Souls Make a White Ash ‘Breexe from 
New York to Scilly, With a Few Words About the 1893 Crop of Show ‘Boats 


By Cuarues H. Hari 
Illustrations by Charles G. Davis 


counts of little boats that have made long voyages 

at sea has its ups and downs. An irritating feature 
is that one finds here and there a casual reference— 
and then fails to run it down. For instance, in an old 
issue of Outing in '91, J. Beavor Webb’s Freda, a 30- 
footer of 6 feet beam, is cited as being the smallest yacht 
that had crossed the Atlantic on her own bottom. So far, 
that passage has defied us, though we have hopes. And 
then there was the cheerful disregard displayed by one 
newspaper to anything staged or abetted by a rival. 
And the libraries, even the large ones, do not have com- 
plete files of all publications. ' 

Frank Leslie's, for 1881, gives a picture of the little 
hermaphrodite brig William R. Grace, named for the 
then mayor of New York, and states that she was built 
to make the Atlantic crossing. But to date we have not 
found any notice even of her sailing from New York! 
It may be that she was just somebody’s dream and that 
she never did start. Or it may be that she sailed from 
New York and went to the Port of Missing Ships, where 
she belonged. 

She was a double-ender of 19 feet keel, 5 feet beam 
and 13 inches draft, an open boat, although there were 
watertight compartments for stowing the grub. She had 
side thwarts all around her and another clear fore and 
aft on the centerline, like a Navy whaler. She had both 
rudder and steering oar, the latter for rough water, and 
was rigged as a hermaphrodite brig, with double top- 
sails, and foretopgallant, three headsails, three stay- 
sails between her masts, gaff mainsail and gaff topsail; 
twelve sails in all, quite an array for a 19-footer! 
Benjamin Radford and Charles Moore were the two 
men who planned to go in her. They expected to make 
the passage in 35 days and were to carry food and water 
for 40, which does not seem much of an allowance for 
such a trip. ‘‘Both men,”’ says Leslie’s, ‘‘have followed 
the sea for many years and are confident that they can 
make the trip in safety. The Crystal Palace in London 
beckoned to them, but apparently in vain.” 


ik IS business of searching the records for the ac- 


When it was proposed to celebrate the discovery of 
America by holding the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
the art of putting out convincing propaganda was in its 
infancy and the movement did not really get under full 
headway in time to have the opening of the fair in "92. 
Perhaps, too, we did not realize how slowly Congress 
moved. At any rate, the European festivities celebrating 
the sailing of the great discoverer were held on schedule 
time and the American celebration was a year late. 

Spain contributed to the exposition a replica of 
Columbus’ flagship Santa Maria. Not to be outdone, our 
own government contracted with Frank Park and 
Miguel Cordona, of Barcelona, for replicas of the two 
other members of his fleet, the Nifia and the Pinta. 
The former was about 100 tons and the latter about 110 
tons and they cost about $15,000. One of our gunboats, 
U.S.S. Bennington, towed the two to Cadiz and then to 
Huelva and took part in the celebration at the latter 
port on October 10th, 1892. Later they were commis- 
sioned as vessels of the United States Navy and an offi- 
cer and ten men were put aboard each. Spain retained 
the Santa Maria and manned her. The complements of 
the other two were made up of drafts from the Benning- 
ton and the Newark, the flagship of Rear Admiral Ben- 
ham. At Cadiz the caravels were tried under sail and 
certain changes made in their steering gear. 

On February 18th, 1893, the Newark took the Nifia in 
tow and the Bennington passed a line to the Pinta. The 
first day out, the little hookers found a sea that just 
fitted them and they proceeded to make the life of all 
hands miserable. They bobbed around like corks and, as 
one of the survivors expressed it: “If you let go, the 
deck simply flew up and hit you.’’ They anchored off 
Las Palmas, Grand Canary, on Washington’s Birthday 
and the towing vessels coaled. On the 25th they sailed 
for St. Thomas which was reached on March 12th. 
After coaling, the squadron left for Havana and arrived 
there on the 21st. There the caravels were turned over to 
the Spanish authorities who took them to Hampton 
Roads for the great naval review held there. The ocean 
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trip was a long one, 4,950 nautical miles from Cadiz to 
Havana, and was made in 26 days and 6 hours. The 
average speed was 7.8 knots, not bad for such queer 
little packets, even at the end of a towline. 

The Spanish cruiser Reina Regente towed the Santa 
Maria to New York and then to the Roads, where the 
caravel slipped her towline and sailed past the inter- 
national fleet to the thunder of the saluting guns. Com- 
mander Concas, later captain of Cervera’s flagship at 
Santiago, was in command of the Santa Maria. After the 
review, the caravels were towed to Chicago, the Newark 
and a couple of tugs taking them up the St. Lawrence 
as far as Montreal. 

Another ship of the past that made her appearance at 
the Fair was the Viking, a replica of the famous Got- 
stadt ship. She was 78 feet over all, 66 feet keel, 16 feet 
9 inches beam, and 5 feet 11 inches depth, and was an 
open boat with a dragon’s head on the towering stem 
and sixteen thwarts, kneed to the sides. Her construc- 
tion was the same as that of the prehistoric vessels, for 
roots were used to hold the planking to the frames and 
there was a tent to give shelter to the crew. The twelve 
who manned her slept on reindeer skins just as did their 
ancestors. Every man was either a captain or a first 
mate. Magnus Andersen, who commanded her, and 
Christen Christensen, mate, had, it was reported, at- 
tempted a small boat voyage in 1886, sailing from 
England and almost reaching the Grand Banks when 
they were blown offshore and picked up by a British 
bark homeward bound. According to a tale they told toa 
Herald man, three days after they joined the bark she 
was struck by lightning and lost her captain and mate. 
As these were the only navigators in the ship’s company, 
the two Norwegians sailed her home to Newcastle. 

The Viking was built by popular subscription and 
early in April she left Christiania and visited a number 
of the coast towns, sailing from Bergen on the 30th of 
April. The Shetlands were made in five days and then 
she stretched away to the westward, making some fine 
runs. Her single square sail was not large, but it shoved 
her along in good style, her best day’s run being 211 
miles, made on May 20th. Andersen declared that she 
frequently made 11 knots with a favorable wind and did 
13 in the puffs. Her average seems to have been better 
than seven knots for the entire voyage. 

She met good weather for the first few days and then 
a week of hard winds. Off Newfoundland a heavy 
westerly gale was encountered and then a southeaster. 
The first land made was the coast of Newfoundland 
which was sighted on May 27th. Few. vessels were 
spoken until near the American coast, for her route was 
north of the usual sea lanes. 

New London was reached on June 12th, with all 
hands well, and then she ran back to Newport to attend 
a celebration, towing thence to New York through the 
Sound. A Navy tug picked her upat City Island and the 
monitor Mianionomoh escorted her down the East river 
and to an anchorage in the Hudson. 

After a few days in port she was towed up the Hudson 
and through the Erie Canal, reaching Chicago on 
July 13th, a day later than the caravels. A number of 
college boys made the trip through the “raging canawl”’ 
and the Lakes. This inland voyage seems to have been 
more exciting than her deep water trip, for she had her 
tug sunk in a collision not far from Amsterdam, N. Y.., 
and for awhile the crew took to the towpath and 
dragged her along until horses were procured. And, after 
a dinner in Brooklyn, captain and crew found them- 
selves in the hands of the police! 

Howard Blackburn was born near Liverpool, Nova 
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The William R. Grace, rigged as a hermaphrodite brig, believed 
to have made a start across the Atlantic. The outcome of the 
venture is shrouded in mystery. 


Scotia, and went to sea when he was fifteen. After six 
years in American and British ships, he moved to 
Gloucester and, in 1883, made a fishing trip. While 
picking up a trawl in midwinter, he was separated from 
the schooner in a blinding snowstorm. This was some 30 
miles off the barren Newfoundland coast. After terrible 
suffering he reached the coast with the body of his 
dory-mate, who had died of exposure, and finally found 
a settlement where he was cared for. Hands and feet 
were so badly frozen that he lost all his fingers and toes. 
He reached Gloucester after several months of suffering 
and, apparently, stayed ashore until the news of the 
gold strikes in the Klondike reached the Atlantic Coast. 
Whereupon he organized a company, bought a schooner 
and set sail for Alaska with a cargo of coal. San Fran- 
cisco was reached 127 days out, the coal was sold and the 
schooner partly refitted. She sailed for St. Michael’s, 
Alaska, where Blackburn hurt his knee and had to 
abandon his trip to the gold fields and return to the East 
Coast. 

But this taste of sea life, after a dozen uneventful 
years ashore, was to his liking and he finally decided to 
make another voyage. He had built for him a sloop, 
something like the famous Friendship sloops, with flush 
deck and clipper stem. She was 30 feet over all, 8 feet 
6 inches beam, 4 feet 11 inches deep and 4.77 tons 
measurement. She steered with a wheel and had a small 
cockpit aft. Her rig was low, with rather a broad-headed 
mainsail, a jib with a bonnet, a small jib topsail and a 
gaff topsail. These light sails were rather small, were 
something of a nuisance to set, and were consequently 
little used. She was ballasted with iron pigs stowed in- 
side as low as possible. As Blackburn himself has told of 
this voyage and the subsequent one in YACHTING a year 
ago, only a summary will be given here. 

Great Western, as she was named, sailed from Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, bound for Gloucester, England, at 
2 p.M. on Sunday, June 18th, 1899. For the first 20 days 
the little ship met light variable winds and fog. For al- 
most a week the lone navigator was on the sick list with 
a swollen knee and considerable fever, his vessel jogging 
along under short canvas. Yet it seems never to have 
occurred to him to put back, though he was living on 
malted milk and water. But he regained his normal 
health and made good progress. He usually sailed from 
about sunset to noon the next day, when he hove his 
ship to, cooked the next three meals, ate dinner and 
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turned in for five hours or so. Then he turned out again 
and took his long trick at the wheel. And he had to be at 
the wheel most of the time for the Great Western was not 
a self-steerer. 

Off Sable Island he was nearly run down by a steamer. 
He was asleep below when he heard her whistle. He 
rolled out, grabbed the horn and started for the deck 
but hit his head on the slide and fell with the horn under 
him. When he did get on deck the horn would not make 
a sound, but the steamer had already passed in the fog, 
close aboard, though invisible. 

Once clear of the Banks and out of the steamer lanes, 
he took things a little more easily, sleeping all night and 
running all day in fine weather. But when the wind 
piped up he had to stand watch at night, too, so he 
would furl the mainsail, set the trysail and jib with the 
bonnet off and lash the wheel. 

The last 23 days of the voyage the wind hung in the 
east, shifting from N.E. to S.E. and at times blowing 





The Great Western, a 30-footer in which Howard Blackburn 
sailed from Gloucester, Mass., to Gloucester, England, in 61 days. 


hard. For one whole week he could do no cooking and 
made his breakfast of oatmeal stirred into cold water, 
and his dinner of canned meat and hard tack. 

At 9:30 A.M., August 16th, he sighted the Scilly Islands 
and on the next day entered Bristol Channel, arriving at 
King’s Roads at 5 p.m., August 18th. All hands were in 
good health, though a bit tired after 61 days at sea. 

A year or so ashore was enough for Blackburn and he 
ordered another boat. He had found the Great Western 
rather a handful for one man, and that one man without 
fingers or thumbs, so the Great Republic was built a 
little smaller, her length being 25 feet over all, beam 7 
feet and depth 3 feet. She had a longer keel to make her 
steer herself better and was of the same general model as 
her predecessor. Her rig was about the same, with a 
pole mast instead of mast and fidded topmast, and the 
jib had a row ‘of reef points instead of a bonnet. Her 
keel was laid not long after Blackburn’s return from 
Europe, and on January 1st, 1901, he issued a challenge 
for a single-handed race to Lisbon and posted a forfeit. 
There were a number of ‘‘acceptances”’ but no one put 
up any money to cover his forfeit. He says that all sorts 
of wild schemes were proposed, one man wanting to 
:ace with a raft on three rubber cylinders, apparently 
‘ke the Nonpareil that crossed from New York to 
favre in 43 days in 1867. 
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As no contestant materialized, Blackburn decided to 
go it alone; so he shoved off from Gloucester on the 
afternoon of June 9th, 1901. That first night was spent 
in restowing the stores and setting the ship to rights, 
securing everything for sea. Calms and light variable 
winds prevailed for the first few days and the Great Re- 
public drifted too near the Georges for comfort. But 
on the fourth day she got a breeze and, to the master’s 
surprise, held a brig for two or three hours. But then it 
breezed up some more and the little sloop was hove to 
for the night. Indeed, she kept her head under her wing 
for the next four days. During that time the last of the 
shore-cooked food was eaten and the skipper noted in 
the log: ‘‘From this time on I must do the cooking. 
May the Lord have mercy on the crew!”’ 

On the 16th the gale moderated and sail was made on 
her course, the yacht steering herself and running along 
with her helm lashed. But it blew up again and she was 
once more hove to after the skipper had stood a watch of 
37 hours on end. There was some wild weather in the 
Gulf Stream and half of her trysail was all the sail that 
she could manage even when hove to. As the wind 
moderated a trifle in a day or so, a steamer hailed to 
offer assistance, thinking that he was a ‘‘distressed 
mariner’’ and would be glad to be taken off. But Black- 
burn assured the steamer’s captain that he was doing 
very nicely, thank you, and to prove it he filled away 
and tore along on his course, sailing her hard for the 
next 37 hours. 

Flores and Corvo were sighted on July 4th in light 
weather and the Great Republic passed between them 
the next day. Then followed several days of trying 
weather, with light airs and squalls, the wind jumping 
from N.E. to S.W. two or three times a day. Finally 
came a flat calm and hot weather. A five-day gale en- 
sued and the little ship bucked the northeaster under 
reefed jib and trysail. Blackburn was on watch for 62 
hours at a stretch and had no sights for four days. 
Nevertheless, he took a chance and drove her on her 
course. She ripped along with her lee rail under, both 
boat and man wet. On the 16th the wind began to ease 
and on the afternoon of the 17th Cape Espechel was 
sighted. Thirty-eight days from Gloucester to the mouth 
of the Tagus was a record for a vessel of her small size. 

The Great Republic moored at 2 p.M., July 18th, 39 
days from home, or five hours less than that, allowing 
for the difference in longitude. 

(Continued on page 116) 











The Great Republic, a 25-footer, carried Blackburn across to the 
Tagus in good time on his second venture. 
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Talayha, L. Lippman’s big cutter, got away to a good start in this year’s Honolulu Race, and three 
days later was apparently leading the fleet. Formerly the Athene, she was designed by Herreshoff. 
It is expected that she will break the course record of 11 days, 14 hours. 


Four Yachts Start in Transpacific Race 


| egmenny LIPPMAN’S 102-foot sloop Talayha made a great 
start in the eighth Honolulu ocean race at San Pedro on 
July 4th and three days later appeared to be increasing her lead 
over Morgan Adams’ 136-foot schooner Enchantress, her most- 
feared competitor. Talayha radioed on July 7th that Enchant- 
ress had passed out of sight astern at noon of the previous day 
and that for the past twenty hours she had been logging 15 knots 
before a fresh northwester. 

The two leaders expected little competition from either of the 
other two entries, Walter Horne’s 106-foot yawl Contender, ex- 
Poinsettia, from the Long Beach Pacific Coast Yacht Club, and 
Dr. Floyd Swift’s 56-foot yawl Mollilou, representing the Santa 
Barbara Yacht Club. Enchantress, carrying the flag of the vice- 
commodore of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, was in her first 
Transpacific race, while all of the other boats are veterans of the 
long trip. Talayha, this year flying the colors of the new Long 
Beach Yacht Club, led the fleet to Diamond Head in 1928 and 
Contender raced down in 1926. Mollilou was in the 1912 race, 





started in 1926, but was forced back by illness in her crew, and 
again sailed to the Islands in 1928. 

California yachtsmen were confident at the start of this year’s 
race that both Enchantress and Talayha would break the Hono- 
lulu race record of 11 days and 14 hours, established in 1923 by 
the late L. A. Norris with the Gloucester schooner Mariner. 
Both in her trials and at the start, the revamped Talayha this 
year displayed much better form and speed than at any time 
since she came to the Coast ten years ago as Athene. Enchantress, 
since being re-rigged with her old topmasts, has fully justified 
the reputation she earned several years ago on Long Island 
Sound. The Lipton Trophy, as usual, will this year be awarded 
to the yacht making the best corrected time over the 2,225-mile 
course. The first boat to finish will win the new Sam Selover 
replica of a Viking ship. The windward race home to San Fran- 
cisco will start from Diamond Head about August 6th, trophies 
having been offered by the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club. 

WALDO DRAKE 





Walter Horne’s yawl Contender as she stood out to sea past 
Don Lee’s Melode. 
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Crew of Talayha waving farewell as they pass the committee 
boat bound for Honolulu. 














The Damnedest Cruise! 
A Modern Odyssey 


By Joun T. 


HE title of this story is not profane, nor 
is it hyperbole; it is merely descriptive. 
No other adjective that I know quite 
conveys the idea. I suppose that 
events were graced by elements of 
humor, too, but they were quite over- 
shadowed at the time. Except to on- 

lookers, perhaps. Certainly, Jim and [| did little laugh- 

ing, although we did occasionally see the funny side of 
things. The joke was mostly on us. 

When two men of mature years, who have been 
knocking about all over the wet part of the globe for a 
quarter of a century, undertake to do something as 
foolish as we did, they rate a set-back or two. But when 
these set-backs come with an increasing frequency that 
skims the edge of disaster, one is apt to ask oneself if 
there is not a jinx in the piece. This sounds as if it were 
something extremely daring that we tried to do, and 
you who have read some of my previous chronicles in 
YACHTING may receive a shock when I tell you that this 
cruise was confined to the inland waters of the State of 
New York, between Lake Champlain and New York 
City. To be explicit, we tried to (and finally did) bring 
a small sailing vessel down from Lake Champlain ‘‘on 
her own.” 

That sounds simple and easy. I thought so too. I ex- 
pected it to be tedious, but it never occurred to me that 
every day would bring perils greater than those I have 
experienced on the coast of Labrador. They were ex- 
asperating, unnecessary, man-made perils, some of 
which might be easily remedied, and it is chiefly for that 
reason that I hope the Skipper will see fit to print my 
story. Now, if I have sufficiently piqued your curiosity, 
I shall begin. 

I found the Lorna in an old boathouse at Essex, on 
Lake Champlain. When my young daughter saw her she 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, daddy, look at the cute little boat up 
on the shelf!” 

She looked like a toy, and she was a little beauty. A 
survivor of other days, she combined grace with speed. 
Twenty-eight feet long, with beautiful lines, a sweetly 
arched clipper bow and tapering stern, she won my heart 
at first glance. She was a keel boat with a low trunk 
cabin, but with a surprising amount of room below. . 
Examination showed her to be sound, and it was evident 
she had been cared for as somebody’s pet before she 
came to rest indoors, where she was protected alike 
from dampness and sun. I bought her. And then I began 
to figure on getting her home. 

In the end there was but one solution, namely to sail 
her down. She was a sloop (or perhaps I should say a 
cutter) with a big mainsail and double head rig. It was 
quite evident she would be fast and handy, and her draft 
of less than five feet would be no handicap in the canals. 
Of course, I did not hope to sail in the canals, since that 
is against the law as well as common sense, but where a 
boat will float it has been my experience that some way 
can be found to make her go. I once towed through 
another canal behind a team of four mules. They 
leaned against the tow-line and, finding almost no re- 
sistance, became flustered and ran away. With great 
presence of mind my brother, seeing a lock looming 
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ahead, steered the boat into the bank. She stopped so 
short that the ‘“‘wheel”’ jennie was yanked off her feet 
and rolled down into the canal, where she nearly 
drowned before we could get her out. I cite this inci- 
dent merely to prove that boats without power can go 
through canals. But in this case I figured without the 
perversity of inanimate objects and the State of New 
York. However, to proceed. 

Between Essex, our point of departure, and the city 
of New York one has a very direct all-water route of 
about 300 miles. First, some 50 or 60 miles of Lake 
Champlain, which includes the narrow portion ap- 
proaching Whitehall, where the canal begins. Then, 
some 60 miles of New York State Barge Canal, ter- 
minating at Troy, and, finally, about 150 miles of 
Hudson River, to New York. My true destination was 
South Norwalk, on Long Island Sound, but I did not 
even consider the last lap, because I knew well enough 
that once through Hell Gate our troubles would be done. 
Lake Champlain and the Barge Canal were uppermost 
in my mind, and on their account I borrowed a husky 
old two-cylinder outboard motor with an extension 
shaft. It was a slow turning type, of an ancient vintage, 
and therefore better adapted to my use than the more 
modern machines. I took off the Lorna’s neat quarter- 
rail and constructed a solid oak bracket, to. which the 
‘auxiliary’ was securely clamped. A power trial showed 
that it gave her the surprising speed of nearly six knots, 
which is plenty for canal work, and we decided we had 
hit upon a very happy solution. And then we discovered 
that boats with outboard motors were forbidden the use 
of the canal. 

Jim suggested we use the motor as far as Whitehall, 
the last 20 miles of which is a tortuous river course, and 
wait at the canal entrance for a tow. That sounded 
sensible, but inquiry established the sad fact that we 
might wait a very long time, unless some kindly power- 
boatist gave us a lift. There are no regular facilities for 
towing powerless craft through the state ditch, and if 
one hooks on behind one of the occasional strings of 
barges he does so at his own risk, and, from what I have 
seen of the way they are handled, is very apt to get 
squeezed in a lock. The curious fact is that pleasure 
boats are given free use of the canal, and in consideration 
of this their owners must surrender all rights to redress 
in case of damage. 

This did not look promising to me, having missed 
demolition there by inches once before. What happened 
then was that the lock captain ordered me to come in 
while a tug boat was preparing to go out. I had a power 
boat, which was under full control, and the tug had pre- 
viously signaled me to wait. But the lock captain is 
C. O.; and, being accustomed to discipline and having 
read the Rules and Regulations of the Canal, I foolishly 
obeyed his insistent and not overcourteous admonition 
to ‘‘bring that damn pickle boat in here and not keep 
us waiting all day.”’ (Sic.) The result was that the tug 
all but crushed me against the wall, and if it had done so, 
I could never have collected a cent from the state for 
my boat. More likely, I would have been fined for ob- 
structing the canal! 

I remembered this little episode of a previous summer 
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and decided not to trust my boat to the mercies of the 
bargees. Correspondence with Albany elicited a prompt 
and courteous response from the superintendent and a 
special permit which allowed the Lorna to use her over- 
board kicker. Cheered by this good news, we set out. 

Lake Champlain, in its wider portions, is one of the 
loveliest sheets of inland water in the world. We shoved 
off from Essex about three o’clock of a beautiful July 
afternoon, with the Green Mountains mirrored in the 
Lake and the Adirondacks silhouetted against the 
western sky. The breeze was light but fair, and Lorna 
amazed us by the way she footed, in spite of the pro- 
peller’s drag. Then the breeze died and the mosquitoes 
came to life; so we started the 50 pounds of cussedness 
strapped to her tail. It was, as I have said, a very old 
motor, and before an hour had passed indications of 
senile collapse began to make themselves felt. She 
started to shimmy on her bracket and various vital 
organs commenced to work loose. One cylinder lost its 
arterial circulation and got very hot. We shut her down 
and let her cool, removed the gunk from the water line, 
put a new bolt in the main fastening and a new union 
on the feed pipe. (Jim is a good engineer and believes in 
going prepared.) Then we tried to start her again. When 
Jim was exhausted I tried. We wore out the starting 
lanyard and Jim’s vocabulary as well. Then we called it 
a day and went swimming. We liked the water and the 
mosquitoes liked us, so it was nice all around. Then we 
ate and started whirling our prayer wheel again, but the 
prayers, like those of the true Tibetans, were addressed 
to the Powers of Darkness. They responded with a 
pitch black night. 

‘Whoever is responsible for the design and construc- 
tion of this alleged gas engine,’’ opined Jim, ‘“‘is an 
enemy of the Human Race. Let’s sail.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘by all means, let’s. But how?”’ 

“If I’m not mistaken,” Jim replied, ‘‘we’ll soon 
have breeze a-plenty. Look!” 

I did. A dandy thunder squall whooping down from 
the Adirondacks in the west. 

Now Champlain, like most mountain lakes, can be 
dirtier than an alley cat in a squall. Also, its lighting and 
buoyage is, to a sailor’s mind, embryonic. Our boat was 
just overboard and I did not know what she would do. 
We had stepped the mast and rigged her in one after- 
noon without a chance to replace any of the old gear — 
and no one knew how many years it had lain in the loft. 
Above all, I wanted to get her home unscathed, and I 
had explained to Jim that I intended bringing her down 
‘wrapped in cotton wool.’’ And here the process started 
with a young tornado of wind, lightning and rain; and 
small chance to get in out of the dirt! 

The chart showed a little cove a couple of miles away 
on the lee shore. It was black as a whale’s interior over 
there, with never a light or a buoy to help us find the 
hole, but it looked like a better bet than trying to sail 
down the lake. Further on there was no harbor at all, 
and I have seen Lake Champlain in a heavy blow. So 
Ijheaded for the point where the cove ought to be, and 
let her go. Jim was quite correct — we had plenty of 
breeze. 

A few hundred yards from the beach, which we could 
see now rimmed with breaking surf, there came a 
dazzling lightning flash. It felt as if we were hit. Perhaps 
it tickled her insides, for I swear she gave a jump. Or 
it may have been only myself that did that. The air 
smelled of brimstone, but our sails were still there — 
very much so, in fact — and ahead, Allah be praised, I 
had caught a fleeting glimpse of the mouth of the cove. 
It was really a little, circular pool with a narrow mouth 
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— avery narrow mouth, shoal all around and probably 
shoal inside. 

We shot through while Jim smothered the staysail. 
The jib had already been hauled down and furled. | 
spun her up in the wind, Jim eased the killick off the 
bow, and we came to anchor all calm and peaceful in the 
lily pads. 

“‘Gosh!’’ I opined, when the mainsail was tucked 
away. 

Said Jim: ‘‘I like this country. It gives you action 
quick — like Canadian hootch.’’ We consumed a moiety 
of the latter while recovering our breath. 

Next morning was fine and clear, with a gentle breeze 
out of the east. We got away about eight o’clock and 
pursued our course southward under sail. It was very 
lovely sailing past rocky points and wooded shores, and 
for a while we lolled about and took our ease. But about 
noon it started getting dirty, and, on Lake Champlain, 
to start is to do. 

Jim was anxious to get ashore to send an important 
telegram. There had been no indication of a town where 
we spent the night, but Port Henry loomed ahead on the 
lee bow. By the time we got off it a nasty chop of a sea 
had sprung up and the wind blew great guns down off 
the hills. It was a gusty wind, that one moment fell light 
and the next laid you flat. It was impossible to avoid 
taking knockdowns, but at least it proved nothing 
wrong with our gear. 

When we had Port Henry right under our lee Jim and 
I searched the waterfront for some place where it might 
be possible to get ashore. But nothing in the way of a 
sheltered nook appeared. The shore seemed to consist of 
a bulkhead, or sea wall, against which the seas were 
breaking, and a couple of high railway piers. There 
seemed to be no breakwater and no landing stage. 

Meanwhile, we had gotten in dangerously close and 
the wind seemed to blow with increasing force the 
nearer one got. It was a perpetual knockdown, in which 
Lorna lay on her side and refused to move. But she was 
steadily drifting in towards that inhospitable shore. It 
seemed ridiculous, like a storm on a millpond, for the 
width of the lake here is not over three or four miles 
and the wind had a sweep of possibly half that distance 
to make up this terrific ‘“‘lop.’’ Even so, there was no 
denying the precariousness of our position. I had ven- 
tured into the windy corner and gotten fairly caught. 

‘Close reef the mainsail,” I yelled, ‘‘and look sharp. 
There’s only a minute before we bump the beach.”’ 

We clawed the sail down, or perhaps I should say in, 
because it lay flat on the water, passed the lashings in 
luff and leach, tied in the reef-points (thankful that they 


. were few) and hoisted her up again. The jib had been 


furled, but we left the staysail standing and she balanced 
nicely under it while the main was being reefed. That is 
one great advantage of the double head rig. Even with 
three down, the mainsail had plenty of canvas. She put 
her lee rail under in the puffs, but the way the little 
sloop’s snooty clipper bow ate to windward into that 
short, ugly chop gave me a thrill. It compared with a 
modern knockabout bow as an ice skate compares with 
a snow plow. For clawing off a lee shore give me a 
properly designed clipper bow every time. 

We worked out from the lee shore and presently 
caught a better slant which enabled us to head for the 
narrows at Crown Point. For a couple of miles the Lorna 
made knots. Then suddenly, just as we were approaching 
the new bridge across the narrows, she ran out of the 
breeze as completely as if someone had thrown a switch. 
We could look back and see the water off Port Henry 
churned white, but here we were flat becalmed. Swearing 
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copiously, Jim struggled with the outboard, and finally 
persuaded it to kick us through so as not to foul the 
bridge. We eased in alongside a sand scow at the dock on 
Crown Point, and a sudden tornado that strayed with- 
out warning down the creek made us lower ‘everything 
on the run, and came near turning the landing into a 
stranding. 

We had no choice but to hang up, as the wind was 
ahead and the waters from this point on too narrow to 
sail in without a 
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Now a shearing pin is a very simple thing, but if you 
do not happen to have something the right size to take 
its place you are out of luck. That was our situation. It 
looked as if we would sail to Whitehall, the distance 
being about 25 miles up a narrow creek. The weather 
was fine next day but the breeze, of course, was ahead 
and light. It would be. We worked hard and made good 
some six or seven miles, mostly drifting, for our day’s 
run. The day after that began similarly, but towards 

noon the air 





leading breeze. 
At least, that was 
what we thought, 
but when Jim 
returned from 
telephoning his 
message to the 
nearest telegraph 
office we gave the 
eggbeater a whirl 
and decided to be 
on our way. With 
the head wind 
and chop, how- 
ever, it barely 
gave us steerage- 
way, so we set 
the mainsail and 
hauled our sheets 
down hard just to 
give the motor a 
little help. Pretty 
soon the cylinder 
on the windward 
side began to 
heat up and we 
discovered that 
the lee one was 
getting all the 
water, so we shut 
it off and ended 
by sailing after 
all. It took the 
whole afternoon 
to beat five miles 
up this narrow 
channel and how 
many times we 








“4 picked up a bit. 

No yacht race 
ever was sailed 
with greater at- 
tention to every 
errant puff. We 
had rounded an 
elbow below Ti- 
conderoga Land- 
ing, where the 
creek opens up a 
bit, and were just 
beginning to sail 
in earnest when 
we met the 
steamboat (there 
is only one) and 
had to get off the 
road to let her go 
by. And then, in 
that defenceless 
position, with 
some cows and a 
stone wall under 
our lee, we took 
a squall that wet 
the peak of the 
gaff. 

The Lorna 
went about like a 
top and charged 
off across the 
creek with her lee 
rail awash. No 
time or room to 
shorten sail — no 
chance for any- 
thing but to han- 
J dle and steer. 








justescaped run- 4 
ning aground 
only the carp and 
sunfish could tell. 
The breeze went down with the sun, whereupon Jim, 
with the expenditure of considerable muscle and more 
profanity, persuaded the motor to rotate of its own 
accord once more. We had proceeded triumphantly for 
perhaps a mile and were approaching what looked to 
be a little town on the west bank when the nerve shaker 
on the stern accelerated its speed with a roar. 

‘“‘Now that,’’ I remarked, ‘‘is something like. There 
must have been dirt in the line.” 

Then I looked overside and saw that we were standing 
still. Our hearts sank, but rebounded a bit when we 
hauled the thing aboard and found that its propeller 
was still attached. Attached, but spinning free. Jim 
performed the autopsy and discovered that the shearing 
pin had been premature in the performance of its ap- 
pointed duty. For no apparent reason it had sheared off. 
We anchored in disgust, had a swim and supper and 
decided to call it a day. 


“We shot through while Jim smothered the staysail. The jib had already been hauled 
down and furled.” 


We shot past 
the steamboat’s 
stern, saw a 
clifty bank looming before our bows, tacked again, 
with Jim lifting the skin off his hands on the string 
of a jib sheet, and so progressed, boiling through the 
water and tacking two to a minute up that thrice 
blessed creek. We doubled another turn with a young 
mountain rising above it— and ran into a booming 
hurricane that ripped furiously down the funnel-shaped 
reach. 

Considering that we had been becalmed not 15 min- 
utes before and were still carrying the whole of a rather 
generous rig, it was more than we could ask even Lorna 
to face. 

‘Is this some more of the cotton wool you're keeping 
her wrapped in?’’ asked Jim. 

““Yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘and she’s apt never to see any 
other kind if we don’t get her out of it pretty quick.”’ 

We ran back under the lee of the young mountain at 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Editorial 


The Weak Features of the Cup Candidates 

HE racing this summer between the four aspirants 

for the America’s Cup defence has been instructive 
as well as interesting. In particular, the races off New- 
port in July, when the boats were under observation and 
were sailed in pairs under the same conditions as will be 
faced in the races against Shamrock, have exposed cer- 
tain weaknesses that will have to be remedied if we are 
to go into the international match in September with 
any degree of assurance. 

Some months ago we called attention to the fact that 
the weak point of the modern yachts built under our rule 
was the rig. With the adoption of scantling restrictions 
for the hull, we had, at last, assured a strong, seaworthy 
vessel, but in the matter of spars, sails and rigging noth- 
ing had been done to insure a rig that could be counted 
upon to stand up to conditions that might be met at any 
time during a season’s racing. The result is that it re- 
quired only seven days of racing off the Rhode Island 
coast to show that sails, gear, and probably spars, err on 
the side of lightness. Inside of four days the headboards 
of two mainsails were pulled out, another mainsail split, 
Genoa jib sheets parted, and several masts had to be 
humored to keep them from going over the side — and 
all in winds that at no time were over what would be 
considered a whole sail breeze for a much smaller yacht 
than the would-be defenders. 

Certainly this seems as if some legislation looking 
towards stronger and saner rigs were necessary. One of 
our best known yacht sailors, a member of the after- 
guard of one of the four candidates, recently made the 
statement that if any one of our Cup yachts tried to race 
over the Block Island course in a sou’wester of 25 miles 
strength, it was dollars to doughnuts she would come 
back without her mast. 

With the majority of our races sailed in light to very 
moderate airs, the advantage of light spars, canvas and 
gear is so great that both naval architects and owners 
seem willing to run the risk of carrying something away 
the few times it does breeze up, if they can profit by the 
saving of weight the rest of the time. And this will al- 
ways be the case unless restrictions are put on rigs, just 
as they have been on hulls, to prevent anyone going 
beyond the limit of safety. If this is not done, the interest 
in large racing yachts will cease, and we will be in a fair 

way towards developing none but fair weather sailors. 

In the incidents of weakness above referred to, it has 
been said that the sailmaker must make the sails 
stronger on the head. But with sails as large as those 
used on a Class J yacht, where the entire weight is 
carried at one point, and the lightest possible canvas is 
specified, this is easier to say than to do. 
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As to the challenger, there is no reason yet to believe 
that she is any better off in this matter of rig than our 
boats. But she may be; and if she is, and any such acci- 
dent as that which disabled Weetamoe, Enterprise, and 
Whirlwind occurs in oneof the Cup matches, there will be 
considerable heart-burning among American yachtsmen, 
and a loud howl of protest from the country at large. 


Ocean Racing Touches High Water Mark 


HE hold that blue water racing has taken upon the 

brotherhood of yacht sailors could not be more con- 
vincingly shown than by the number of those who sailed 
the long Bermuda course this year. Forty-two starters 
for an offshore jaunt of this length constitutes a record of 
which we can find no equal. All of the boats came through 
with nothing more than superficial damage, and all found 
the Islands without any great difficulty, in spite of very 
poor conditions for getting sights the last 24 hours. 

On this big fleet were probably 400 men, the great 
majority being amateurs. Which means that such 
events are developing a fine breed of sailors. For one 
gets more seamanship into his system in such a race 
than in a whole season of sailing in sheltered waters 
along the coast, with the hook down in a snug harbor 
before dark each night. Also, this race and the other long 
distance races sailed in different localities, are develop- 
ing a remarkably seaworthy and fast type of small yacht. 
No less than nine new boats participated in this year’s 
Bermuda event, all of them built with this race in view. 

With a Transatlantic race from Newport, R. I., to 
Plymouth, England, scheduled next year by the Cruis- 
ing Club of America and the Ocean Racing Club of 
Great Britain, it is likely that a fine, though, of course, 
smaller, fleet will undertake the 3000-mile passage, and 
that owners will find no difficulty in signing on amateur 
crews from among those who have gained their expéri- 
ence in the Bermuda, the Fastnet, and other long 
distance races on blue water. 


An America’s Cup Race Number 


HE September issue of YACHTING will be devoted 

largely to the America’s Cup races, which start on 
September 13th, off Newport. It is planned to make this 
a special number, containing all information that one 
will find helpful in connection with this most important 
match in ten years of yachting. How the Cup was won, 
what it stands for, what it has done for the development 
of yachting, will be featured. While the other interests 
of the yachtsman will not be neglected, the issue will 
contain everything that will go to make the September 
number a comprehensive program of the 1930 America’s 
Cup Match. 

















In the World of Yachting 





EDMUND LANG 


HE person on whose shoulders wili fall the brunt of the work of seeing that the inter- 

national races for the America’s Cup next month are run off without a hitch is Edmund 
Lang, chairman of the Race Committee of the New York Yacht Club. It is no easy task, this, 
of handling the racing fleet of America’s foremost yacht club throughout the summer; and 
when the season sees a match for the America’s Cup, and several series of trial or observation 
races for the Cup candidates, the head of the race committee might as well ‘close up shop” 
and spend his summer afloat. Which is about what Edmund Lang is doing this summer. 

This race committee work is no new thing to Mr. Lang. For four years, from 1925 to 1928, 
he served under Gherardi Davis as a member of this committee, and on Mr. Davis's retire- 
ment last year Mr. Lang was made chairman. With him on the committee are Colgate Hoyt 
and Philip R. Mallory, both of whom have had wide experience in yacht racing. 

Since 1914 Edmund Lang has owned and raced the ‘‘ Banzat"’ in that sterling, hard- 
fighting class of New York Yacht Club 30-footers, which last year celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its formation. On the Lower Bay, on Long Island Sound and on the New 
York Yacht Club crutses, ‘‘ Banzat’’ has been raced consistently for many seasons. This year 
Mr. Lang also owns the power cruiser ‘‘ Altair,’ which he will use in connection with his 
duties on the Race Committee. His other club affiliations, besides the New York Yacht Club, 
are the Cruising Club of America, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, Manhasset Bay, 


and Belle Harbor Yacht Clubs. 
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Luders is Building This Fine 112-Foot Diesel-Powered Yacht 
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Sail plan. 


























Yachty Yet Able 


EAGOING ability, yachty appearance, speed and 

comfort in all kinds of going are incorporated in the 
schooner whose plans are reproduced herewith. She 
was designed by John G. Alden for Marshall J. Dodge, 
of New York, and completed recently at the Dauntless 
Shipyard, Essex, Conn., her dimensions being: |.o.a. 
68’ 3”; l.w.l. 48’ 11”; beam, 15’; draft, 8’ 8”; sail area, 
2130 sq. ft. She is a fine example of the best yacht con- 
struction, being mahogany planked, with teak decks, 
lead ballast, hollow spars, Burrows sails, and the finest 
and most modern equipment. A 50 h.p. Lathrop motor is 
installed in a large engine room abaft the owner’s 
quarters, together with an independent lighting 
plant. 

The accommodation plan shows a large double 
stateroom, comfortable main cabin, sailing master’s 
stateroom, two large toilet rooms aft and crew's 
toilet forward, large galley and forecastle, and 












































abundant locker and_ storage space through- 
out. 
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Interior accommodation plan of the Alden-designed 68-foot schooner built by Dauntless for Marshall J. Dodge. 


Zaca—A Diesel Schooner 


DSON B. SCHOCK is the architect who drew the 
plans of Zaca, the interesting schooner shown 
herewith. She was built for Templeton Crocker by the 
Wilmington Boat Works, of Wilmington, California, 
and is of the following dimensions: |.0.a. 62’; l.w.l. 51’; 
beam, 16’; draft, 8’ 6’; sail area, 2300 sq. ft. Since 
launching, she has been rigged asastaysail schooner, with 
Ratsey sails. For auxiliary power she has a 6-cylinder 
Cummins Diesel, which pushes her along at a fine clip. 
The interior layout is unusual, and gives a remarkable 
amount of room. There is a semi-sunken deckhouse aft, 
just forward of whichisastateroom and toilet room to port 
and engine compartment and bath room opposite. Off 
a central passageway are two more staterooms, port and 
starboard, while the commodious main cabin is forward, 
as is the galley and crew’s quarters. She is a husky, short- 
ended, practical-looking craft, and her performance will 
be watched with interest by West Coast yachtsmen. 


Interior accommodation plan of Zaca, the 62-foot Schock-designed schooner built for Templeton Crocker. 
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\N Sail plan of Zaca. 
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Sail plan. 

















Major Casey’s 41-Footer 


HILE many successful boats have been turned 

out the past few years by the Casey Boat- 
building Co., of Fairhaven, Mass., the attractive yawl 
whose plans are reproduced here is one of several stock 
craft which have excited an unusual amount of admira- 
tion and proved exceptionally fast, able and comfort- 
able. She is a 41-footer, with beam of 11’ 9” and draft 
of 5’ 4’”’, and jib-headed yawl rig which has proven fast 
and easy to handle at all times. The ends are moderate, 
beam ample, freeboard good, with easy yet powerful 
sections and a nice sheer. She has proven stiff, able, dry 
and fast, with an easy motion in a seaway. 

The layout shown incorporates a single stateroom aft 
on the port side with galley opposite, main cabin, 
toilet room and large locker next, and double stateroom 
forward. The power plant is either a 4-44 or 6-40 Gray 
motor, which drives her at a fast clip. The equipment is 
complete, and of the best quality, with sails of high grade 
duck by Beckman. 

Casey construction is rugged and well fastened, yet 
is not unnecessarily heavy and cumbersome — strength 
where strength is needed, and careful attention t9 details 
have given Casey hulls a fine reputation for tightness 
and standing up under punishment. 





Interior accommodation plan of the 41-foot stock ketch built by the Casey Boatbuilding Co. 


Another Interesting Craft from 


OWN in Maryland, on the Eastern Shore of delight- 

ful Chesapeake Bay, Ralph H. Wiley continues 

to design and build interesting craft which are just a 
bit different from the average run. Readers of YACHTING 
will remember his houseboat-cruiser, Four Figures, and 
that saucy little 40-foot bugeye. Now comes a good 
looking 50-foot cruiser, with 14 feet of beam and drawing 
but 3 feet of water — a boat for the man whose pocket- 

















the Chesapeake’s Eastern Shore 


book and ambitions have a way of getting out of step, 
and for the semi-professional-amateur who “knows his 
onions” and will have no traffic with mere magnifi- 
cence as such. This 50-footer was designed for Arthur 
Vaillancourt, of Montreal, Canada, and is a fine ex- 
ample of how a really husky, able and comfortable 
floating home may be built and maintained at a very 
moderate cost. Bright work is entirely absent, and the 



























































Bottom construction. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 50-foot cruiser designed by Ralph H. Wiley. 


many dollars which might have been put into brass 
and mahogany have gone instead into a stout hull and 
additional accommodations. 

The hull is of the V-bottom type, planked according 
to a modified method of Chesapeake Bay work boat 
construction, as seen in the accompanying plan. The 
sheer is easy and freeboard good, while the cabin trunks 
and deckhouse have been worked into a decidedly 
harmonious profile. 

The interior accommodation plan speaks for itself, — 
two big double staterooms, each with connecting bath 
room, a big enclosed deck house for dining or lounging, 
a galley that is a real kitchen, berths as comfortable 


as the beds at home, and, above all, adequate locker 
and storage space throughout. The engine room is 
especially well ventilated, and all gasoline is carried in 
a separate compartment aft. The gasoline tankage is 260 
gallons, in four tanks, and the water capacity 150 gallons. 

The power plant is a Buda six-cylinder motor, which 
will drive her around 12 miles an hour. A Protane gas 
stove will make galley work pleasant and efficient, 
while other efficient and labor-saving equipment is 
installed wherever its use will contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the owner-captain who likes to “roll his own”’ 
upon occasion, though two berths forward are included 
in the layout for a paid crew when it is wanted. 


Speed, Seaworthiness and Comfort in This ac.f. 38-Foot Express Cruiser 


OR an exhilarating ride or a comfortable cruise in 
one of the snappiest power boats of the season, 
consider the a.c.f. twin screw express cruiser, whose 
plans appear on this and the succeeding page. With 38 


feet of length and 9 feet of beam, a.c.f. has turned out a 
stock boat of splendid appearance, a speed of 25-31 
miles an hour, according to the power plant installed, 
forward and after cockpits for day use and a comfortable 
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The snappy profile of the a.c.f. 38-foot stock express cruiser. 








Accommodation plan of the 38-foot a.c.f. stock express cruiser. 


Not only in design, but in construction, finish and equip- 
ment, this 38-footer leaves little that could be desired by 
the most critical, her performances in Long Island Sound 
and other waters having already been greatly admired. 


four-berth cabin, toilet and galley for the cruising man. 
All controls are handled from the bridge deck, while 
the two cockpits make fine lounging places for full 
enjoyment of sparkling speed either day or night. 


Black ‘Douglas, One of the Largest Staysail Schooners Yet Launched 


HE three-sticker pictured below is Black Douglas, in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, Red Sea, Southern 


a staysail-rigger 153 feet over all, with the great Atlantic and Pacific. 
beam of 32 feet and draft of 12 feet, The accommodations below decks are 


probably the largest and roomiest - unusually spacious on account of the great 
craft of her type yet built. From the beam. The owner’s suite is 28’ by 14’, the 
board of H. J. Gielow, Inc., the boat library forward is of similar dimensions, and 
and her rig have been designed as a there are four big guests’ staterooms, and 


floating home for her owner, a dining ward room abaft 


Robert C. Roebling, of the engine room casing. 
Trenton, N. J. Her auxili- Both the forecastle and 


ary power is a 300 h.p. poop deck are raised. The 


Cooper-Bessemer Diesel amidships chart house is 
motor, with which she can sunken, and contains gyro- 
cruise under power alone 7 scopic compass, wireless 
for 10,000 miles on her fuel ie yee | ee || | equipment, instrument 
tankage of 16,000 gallons panel, etc. Duplicate steer- 
of fuel oil, while 14,000 ing wheels are placed fore 
gallons of water make her and aft. The awning abaft 
practically independent of the mizzen mast can be left 


shore supplies except at standing at all times, 
affording complete shelter 























long intervals. CC 
The rig has been designed a ee es in tropical regions, while 
especially for ease and Sail plan of Black Douglas. other awnings may be 
spread between fore and 


efficiency of handling with 
a small crew, with electric sail hoists, etc., and main and main and mizzen. All quarters are ventilated 


rugged spars and adequate shrouds to take care of any with slanting skylights from the deck, in addition to a 
weather which may be met with in her wanderings forced air system. 
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Deck and accommodation plans of Black Douglas, designed by H. J. Gielow for Robert C. Roebling. 
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ELL, the 1930 Bermuda Race is now a thing of 

the past. And what a race! Forty-two starters 

— the biggest fleet ever gathered together for a 
long distance race. And, with three or four exceptions, 
the huskiest, finest and fastest fleet. Exceptionally fine 
weather, despite the calm, though many were praying 
for reefing breezes. A few minor breakdowns — silent 
testimony to the efficiency of hulls and rigs, though it 
might have been a different story if there had been some 
weather. Fast time, and a good time for all hands — who 
could ask more? 

Pre-race predictions were not far wrong, the big up- 
sets being the clean sweep of the little Malay, and the 
smashing defeat of Rugosa II, winner of the last race. 
Malay trimmed up everybody — old boats, new boats 
built to the rule, big boats and little boats. All credit to 
Billy Roué, her designer, Hobe Ferris, owner, skipper 
and navigator, and a hard driving crew. Rugosa stuck to 
the straight line, and when the sou’wester came in,. was 
hard on the wind for half the race — others who stood to 
the westward started sheets and drove for it. Rugosa’s 
chief asset is ghosting to windward — she won the 1928 
event this way in the last 70 miles. A dozen boats out- 
reached her the first two days this year — she could hard- 
ly have won no matter what course she had sailed. 

Hand it to Doc Warren for leading the fleet across the 
line. That Yankee Girl is a fast baby, all right — the 
way she reached through the fleet that first afternoon 
was a caution. 

John Alden and Malabar X certainly scored a victory 
for the gaff-headers. Marconi mains and gaff fores were 
strongly in evidence. Nary a single staysail-rigger got in 
the money. 

The new boats, built especially to the new rule, didn’t 
emerge in any particular blaze of glory. With the excep- 
tion of Dorade, not one of them won a prize. The regular 
run of sturdy cruising craft proved their worth beyond a 
doubt, even in a light weather race. Which is a splendid 
thing for the game — a sweep of the prizes by the new, 
specially designed boats would have been a serious blow 
to future races — the average cruising craft simply 
wouldn’t enter. 

The small boats made a wonderful showing. They got 
the breaks — mild going, no windward work, they car- 
ried the nor’wester while the bigger leaders were be- 
calmed, and the ensuing sou’wester was an overshot 
wind and benefited tailenders as much as leaders. 








Light sails were the candy for two days. Then Genoa 
jibs came into their own — what pullers they are, even 
on schooners and yawls! 

Tough luck for the plucky little Zena. One of her 
competitors made the flat-footed statement that she 
would have won hands down except for her breakdown. 
Better luck next time, boys. 

Numerous boats were absolutely murdered. Two 
craft lost at least five miles trying to dodge a squall 
which never materialized. Quite a few others took in 
canvas at night — and in a light weather race at that! 
What’s the matter, boys, 'fraid of the dark? There were 
several craft which might have won if they had been 
sailed. 

Two or three boats leaked. Others parted standing 
rigging. Bad business. Suppose there had been some real 
weather, such as there was in 1923? 

Critics of the Bermuda Race measurement rule and 
time allowance scale will have little to hang their hats 
on. Look how close the corrected times were, and judge 
for yourself. 

The daily press made a terrible stew about 7 anager 
being four to seven days overdue — perils of the sea, 
lost yachtsmen, etc. Lot of rot. Tanager wasn’t overdue 
at all — she’s probably the slowest yacht of her length 
which ever went to Bermuda. Encountering light head 
winds for a couple of days, she made a perfectly normal 
passage — for her. Much ado about nothing. 


* * * 


How about that Junior Bermuda Race in 1931? There 
has been a bit of talk about it, the Bermudians will wel- 
come it, and may send Gauntlet up to try and take a fall 
out of the Yankees. When this race was first proposed on 
this page, the idea was to limit the boats to 40 feet over 
all. Then along comes a chap with a brilliant idea, which 
is this: Put the maximum over all limit at 35 feet — 
that makes it a race for boats ineligible for the regular 
race, and a real scramble for little fellows; rather than a 
battle of small craft against boats big enough to go in 
the regular event. Listens good to me. Wonder if the Ida 
Lewis Yacht Club, of Newport, wouldn’t like to handle 
the start? Think I'll get in touch with them. Anyone 
interested in this event is urged to write in and say so, 
otherwise it may fall through, though I know of three 


sure starters at present. 
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The Pathfinder of the Seas 
By Joun W. WayLanp 
(Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, Va., 1930. $3.00) 


HE work of. Maury in charting the currents and 

planning routes for sailing ships hardly needs any 
explanation to those persons interested in the sea. 
But through much of his life ran a passion for developing 
the work that was to make him famous and do much to 
advance navigation throughout the world. 

Born in Virginia, and spending his early years in the 
backwoods of Tennessee, Maury was appointed a mid- 
shipman by Sam Houston in 1825, and received his first 
taste of salt water in sailing Lafayette back to France in 
that year. Shortly after, on a voyage around the world, 
young Maury was confronted with the task of navigat- 
ing the ship, and wished for some information on cur- 
rents and the most favorable routes to follow. This de- 
sire later provided his life’s work. 

In 1842 Maury took charge of what later became 
known as the U. S. Naval Observatory in Washington. 
In this capacity he read many old log books and made 
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his first study of routes and the currents of the sea. Be- 
fore his charts came into use, the average time of passage 
from New York to San Francisco was about 180 days. 
By the year 1855 the average had been reduced to 133 
days. 

It was Maury who first laid out the double track for 
steamers in the North Atlantic. It was also he who first 
conceived of the possibility of laying the Atlantic cable. 
The Weather Bureau developed largely through his in- 
terests. 

Such was the enthusiasm of the man, and his desire to 
get all ship masters to supply data, that when a count 
was made 45 years after his charts were first used, it was 
found that over twenty-six million question blanks had 
been accurately filled out and returned from all parts of 
the world. 

The world as a whole owes Maury a great debt of 
gratitude, many aspects of which are well portrayed in 
this biography. Some of the non-nautical activities of 
the man may have little interest for yachtsmen, but all 
good sailors should appreciate learning more of the de- 


tailed life of the man. 
JAMEs G. STONE 


CHARLES 
ROSNER 





The end of a perfect day! Shore leave in a West Coast nitrate port. From a drawing of deep-water life 
by Charles Rosner. 
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Of Interest 
To the Skipper 


Byrd and Birdmen Get New 
Thrill 


N the recent trip to Albany ina U. S. 
destroyer to receive honors from Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and New York State, 
Admiral Byrd and several of his companions 
who flew over the South Pole got a new speed 
thrill in 25-foot Dodge runabouts which 
transported them to and from the destroyer 
at 35 miles an hour, at both ends of their 
trip. The accompanying photograph shows 
them landing at the Albany Yacht Club in a 
runabout supplied by L. R. Mack, Albany 
Dodge distributor. 


The Pathfinder 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
Fremont Pathfinder, a handsome 30-footer 
from the board of E. Lockwood Haggas, 
built by the Fremont Boat Co., of Atlantic 
City, N. J. With a nine-foot beam and 
powered with a Universal straight eight 
motor, Pathfinder clicks off 25 miles an 
hour without effort, and has caused much 
favorable comment by her fine appearance 
and performance. 


Foretelling the Weather 


To the large majority of yachtsmen, both 
tyro and expert alike, foretelling the weather 
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Admiral Byrd and his companions in the flight over the Pole get a taste of boating at 
high speed in a Dodge runabout. 


of the America’s Cup defense candidate 
Kankee and many other fine craft, announce 
the appointment of Warren Hastings Miller, 
well known writer on seagoing and yachting 
topics, as European representative, fall and 
winter, with headquarters at Cannes, on the 
French Riviera. Mr. Miller will doubtless be 
able to land many orders for class racing 
craft in European waters for the Boston firm. 
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The Pathfinder, a 30-footer with a speed of 25 m.p.h., which is being produced by the 
Fremont Boat Co. 


is a complete mystery, especially in regard 
to that most remarkable and valuable jnstru- 
ment, the barometer. But that mystery may 
now be easily solved by one who under- 
stands nothing whatever about a barometer 
by merely glancing at a Stormoguide, a new 
barometer made by the Taylor Instrument 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and obtainable at 
most nautical outfitters and optical stores. 
For there are printed guides on every Storm- 
oguide by means of which anyone may fore- 
tell the weather 24 hours in advance with 
great accuracy. What a boon to yachtsmen 
and landsmen alike! Stormoguides are made 
in several sizes and styles, and are useful 
alike on shore and on shipboard. Write to 
the Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., for an attractive leaflet describing 
the latest in Stormoguides. 


Paine, Belknap | & Skene 


Paine, Belknap & Skene, the well known 
firm of Boston Naval architects, designers 





Useful Gifts 


Useful, attractive and unusual gifts are to 
be found in great profusion at Abercrombie 
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& Fitch’s store, Madison Avenue and 45th 
street, New York City. Numerous novelties, 
such as the Diver Lighter, the Whistling 
Sailor, etc., are there to attract the hunt- 
weary gift-giver, in addition to which there 
are many fine standard articles of the finest 
quality, such as marine clocks, barometers, 
binoculars, beverage shakers, ash trays, 
knives, steamer robes, traveling cases, ship- 
board games, etc. Write to Abercrombie & 
Fitch for an attractive catalog which will 
dispel your worries in the gift line. 


An Ocean Record 


An ocean record in the roughest water 
which an outboard driven boat ever sur- 
mounted was established recently when Cur- 
tis Crang and Ralph Oppie dashed through 
the Golden Gate after covering the 659 
miles between Santa Barbara, California, 
and San Francisco in 45 hours and 57 min- 
utes, with four stops for fueling. The boat 
was a Crandall craft, powered with a John- 
son Sea Horse motor, the entire outfit func- 
tioning perfectly in the hardest going ever 
encountered by an outboard over the same 
distance. 
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Going through the Golden Gate after 659 miles of exceedingly rough ocean going. 
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A 33-foot Wheeler Playmate which makes a fine cruising craft. A Universal ‘Eight 


” 


furnishes power. 


Playmate and Universal 


_ A happy combination of boat and motor 
is the Wheeler Playmate 33-foot cruiser 
powered with a Universal Eight reduction 
gear motor, an outfit which attracted much 
favorable attention at the New York Motor 
Boat Show. The accommodations in this 
snappy cruiser include forward cockpit, 
forward cabin with four berths, clothes 
closet, bureau, etc., large toilet and galley, 
after cabin with two berths, bureau, hanging 
space, etc. A semi-enclosed bridge deck is 
fitted with side and back curtains, and equip- 
ment is complete. She does 16 to 18 miles 
with her Universal motor. 


New Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation has 
announced its improved 1930 line of Type 
LR Diesel engines which are being widely 
used in all types of marine service. 

These are four-cycle engines built in three, 
four, six and eight cylinder types, embodying 
the latest in proved design both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Like all of the Cooper- 
Bessemer line, these LR engines are note- 
worthy for their simplicity, accessibility, 
ease and quietness of operation. While built 
in the four models listed above, the three and 
four cylinder units are built in generating 
sets only. 

The LR engines are 16” bore by 20” 
stroke, the six cylinder engine developing 
650-800 h.p. and the eight cylinder develop- 
ing 900-1060 h.p. at 250-300 r.p.m., de- 
pending on whether equipped with gray iron 
or special alloy pistons. 

Fuel injection is of the airless type as in all 
other Cooper-Bessemers, the system con- 
sisting of a built-in engine-driven fuel pump, 
duplex fuel oil strainer, pressure regulator, 
fuel oil manifold, shut-off cock to each in- 
jector and injector valve. 

The lubrication system consists of variable 


speed motor-driven lubricating oil pump 
with push button control equipment; duplex 
lubricating oil strainers; lubricating oil 
cooler; and mechanical lubricator for cylin- 
der wall lubrication. 

The six and eight cylinder engines are 
direct reversible, and can be reversed from 


Side view of the 
8-cylinder Cooper- 
Bessemer Type LR 
direct reversible 
Diesel. 


full speed ahead to full speed astern in 15 
seconds, 

Complete engineering details and speci- 
fications on these Type LR engines will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties by the 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 25 West 
43rd St., New York City. 


Exide Marine Floating Battery 
System 


The number of electrically operated auxil- 
iaries in marine use has increased very 


; Orthia, a 74-footer de- 

d signed for Mr. A. M. L. 

duPont, of Philadelphia, by 

the Marine Construction 

Co. Two 175h.p. Hall-Scott 

motors drive her at 15 
m.p.h. 












rapidly during the last few years and has 
made corresponding increases in the demands 
on the electrical equipment required to 
furnish power to these auxiliaries. 

Electric power must be, available at all 
times to furnish current for lights and for 
such auxiliaries as are in continuous service 
or that may operate automatically whenever 
conditions require, such as water pressure, 
sump, oil pressure pumps and refrigerating 
machinery. 

Storage batteries have been used for many 
years to give 24-hour service without the 
necessity of operating an engine generator 
set continuously, but the increase in elec- 
trically operated auxiliaries has increased 
the demands on the storage battery to such 
an extent that it is now a vital part of marine 
electric power plants. 

Many of the electrical auxiliaries such as 
windlasses, boat hoists, steering gears, etc., 
are intermittent in their operation and de- 
mand so much power that, in many cases, 
they cause fluctuations in lights when a 
generator alone is furnishing power. 

These considerations have led to the 
development of the Exide Marine Floating 
Battery System which has been adopted for 
a large number of yachts which have been 
designed during the past year. This system 
is fully described in an interesting folder 
available to readers of YACHTING. 





Orthia. 


The handsome cruiser in the accompany- 
ing photograph is the 74-footer Orthia, de- 
livered recently to Archibald M. L. duPont, 
brother of Pierre S. duPont, and president 
of the Marine Construction Co., which de- 
signed the boat. Orthia has created con- 
siderable favorable criticism among yachts- 
men, because of her beauty of design and 
construction and the completeness and lux- 
ury of her furnishings and equipment. She 
is powered with a pair of Hall-Scott reduc- 
tion gear motors which drive her 15 miles 
an hour. 


Gray Issues New Catalog 


The Gray Vee-Drive is exhaustively 
treated in a new catalog, No. 51, which is 
available to those who write the Gray 
Marine Motor Co., 656 Canton Ave., Detroit. 
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Swirt-WiNGED 


TO TRANSLATE MILES INTO MINUTES~ 
Water Sravel Into Joyous Cruising 





Pees or commuting distances 
are no longer reckoned in miles but measured in 
minutes and hours. With the moorings slipped and 
the anchorage left behind, your daily commuting 
from home to office and return becomes a restful inter- 
lude to a busy day # # And when the larder sup- 
plies are safely stowed—the ice chest filled—the 
apparel for a holiday cruise aboardship—you have but 
to consult your strap watch or ship’s clock to fore- 
cast your sundown destination, be it one, two or three 
hundred miles distant # _p At the wheel yourself, 
or relaxing in the cabin or cockpit, an engaging feeling 
of freedom, friendliness and security steals over you. 
The quiet hum of powerful engines, the easy grace 
and fine riding action of a staunch Robinson hull lures 
your thoughts from business cares to the carefree 
perspective of youth » _¢ The rush of wind, the 
summer sun overhead, seasoned by cool, salt air, puts 
new sparkle into your eyes, whets a jaded appetite, 
makes your own world fairly sing with joy. Is it 
worth it? Isit! _» A A staunch, fleet Seagull offers 
too much in relaxation, health and pleasure to be 
denied. We'll be happy to send you the illustrated 
catalog on Robinson Seagull Cruisers and Commuters, 
including full details and delivery dates. 4 J 





The 39-foot Seagull Sedan Cruiser accom- 
modating a party of eighteen. Four models 
ranging from 39 to 45 feet in single and 
double cabin arrangements are built tu meet 
individual needs of speed and comfort. 
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Reefs...Wrecks... | [WJ 


Recriminations!!... 





Protect thevisiting yachtsman. 
Avoid the summer's toll of ac- 
cidents. Mark those danger 
spots with W&T marine 
flashers. 

EFFICIENT—Because the brilliant dis- 


tinctive flash is clearly seen at all 
times. 


DEPENDABLE—Because its automatic 
lamp changer promptly replaces 
burned out lamps. 


ECONOMICAL—Because its dry 
battery operation costs less than 5c 
per day. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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A Product of 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 
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A Little Ship for the Ocean 
(Continued from page 63) 


forestay rather than by the thrust of the gaff, and the 
rigging secured the mast well enough for me to set a 
close-reefed sail on it, and so do the 700 miles to the 
nearest port. I don’t believe anyone could do much re- 
pairing of the masthead of a small vessel at sea, far less 
| rig a jury mast. You can lose a topmast at any time, and 
no shame to you, but it simply must not damage the 
lowermast, on which your life depends. If you have a 
pole mast, see that it is well nicked at the cap, but you 
may just as well have a separate topmast — you don’t 
have to economize weight aloft in a job of this sort — 
and carry a spare. 

I am a little indifferent as to the rig of this mainmast 
on the score of safety, because a schooner’s foremast is 
| the one that will get her home; you can even have a 
| Bermudian main, though as usually rigged I think it a 
| dangerous and unseaworthy affair. Personally, I use a 
| sliding gunter mainsail, on a very flexible yard 20 feet 
| long, and as I have a big spiral spring on the sheet it is 
| easy on the ship; but it makes a maintopmast staysail 
| impossible. I don’t feel the lack of this, because I get all 
| I want in my foretopsail — but that’s a sail I hesitate to 
recommend for general use. On the whole, I should vote 
for a gaff mainsail, because one can set a large light 
topsail over it which will more than compensate the 
tendency of the gaff to swing about. 

My foremast must be short and stout. The masthead 
would be long and the forestay well up on it; then, since 
there is no topmast rigging to hinder it, the yard would 
brace up enough for any requirements. Now I have laid 
myself open to my close-winded critic, and he shall have 
his figures. The yard will make an angle of 224% degrees 
with the keel, and the foot of the sail will make a fair 
curve outside the rigging with its chord at a slightly 
lesser angle, if the tack is brought to the stemhead — 
a time-honored practice which will do no harm in light 
winds, though in a breeze the forestay would girt the 
sail badly. But when you meet a breeze in mid-ocean 
you'll be glad to check in your weather brace a little, 
and tack the sail to a cataead; I’m only talking about 
these angles in case you want to show off before the fore- 
and-afters along the coast. 

My experience of being close-hauled for any length 
of time in Saoirse was that there was a good breeze 
most of the time, and we could not average more than 
five knots. She would do six all right, but we couldn’t 
stand it; if my log records 140 miles on any day in the 
Trades, the next day’s run is 100 or less, and we hove 
to for dinner. We carried between 700 and 800 square 
feet of sail for that five knots; I shall allow a little more 
than that for the working lowers of the ideal 40-footer 
— say, 100 for jib, 400 for square foresail, and 330 for 
mainsail. (A main staysail is no good on a wind when the 
foresail is set.) 

With the three light sails, this makes a total area of 
about 1200 square feet fit for windward work; it doesn’t 
look an imposing sum, but when the wind is very light 
there will, like as not, be a swell right ahead on your 
course, and you won't be able to keep way on the ship 
unless you sail her good and free, and then any fancy 
rig will do. 

But if there is a light wind well aft, you want a great 
deal more canvas, of quite a different kind. Not spinna- 
kers, but, to begin with, lower stunsails. I found these 
invaluable, though mine were very small triangular 
ones. The next set I make will be large and square. A 
foot of muslin is worth a yard of heavy cotton in light 
airs, so I shall furl my foresail and use the stunsails in 
its place. They will have 25-foot yards, with two hal- 
| liards each, one at the fore yardarm and one near its 
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ARISTOCRATIC SIMPLICITY 
i. eC ee 
FEDERAL AMERICAN DAMASK 








HE EAGLE encircled by a wreath, 

against a star-strewn ground, was 
a favorite decorative motif when these 
United States were young. 


The design for this damask was in- 
spired by the wonderful eagles carved in 
wood by the noted portrait sculptor, 
William Rush, and now displayed in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where 
his wood statue of Washington also 
stands. Similar eagles were a prominent 
part of the White House decorations 
when Thomas Jefferson was President. 


And since the eagle, the wreath, and 
the star and rosette-studded ground 
were also typical of the Napoleonic era, 
you will find this distinctive damask no 
less appropriate for Empire and Direc- 
toire interiors. 


Among the many beautiful fabrics in 
the Schumacher collections you will find 
reproductions and adaptations from the 
great periods of the past, side by side, 
with the most stimulating of modern 
designs. 


“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration” 


This generously illustrated booklet sug- 
gests a wealth of decorative possibilities for 
fabrics. It will help you to plan intelligently 
with your decorator... and to discover many 
new sources of charm for your home. It will 
be sent to you without charge, upon request. 


Write F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. S-8, 
60 W. goth St., New York, Importers, Manu- 














facturers and Distributors to the Trade only “Tue American Eacie” damask is used for the back of this Sheraton 
of decorative drapery and upholstery fabrics. Empire chair. The seat is a complementary Schumacher design showing 
Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, only the stars and rosettes. Gold on crimson or soft green; and blue on gold 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Grand Rapids, 

Detroit. 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















Clothes for the 
Yachtsman 


We have published a New Edition of the 
booklet, List of Yachts & Racing Schedule, 
Long Island Sound (Western Part) 
with Notes on the International 


Yacht Races 


ire % 
¥ * 


A copy will be sent to anyone mentioning 


YACHTING 


Send for ‘‘A Wardrobe for 


Lawn Tennis & YACHTING” 


BRANCH STORES 


BOSTON 
NEWBURY CORNER OF BERKELEY STREET 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
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center, ‘and each of them will be bigger than the 
foresail. 

It may seem rather trivial, after this magnificent 
spread of stunsails, to ask for the little extra that can be 
set on a fore-topmast; but even if the advantages of this 
spar are more moral than physical — it is a nice thing 
to play with on the second day of a calm — I recommend 
that there be-facilities for sending it up in a strictly 
temporary way. I don’t want to be tempted to set 
canvas on it which would necessitate permanent back- 
stays. But if I am going to carry a spare main topmast 
it may as well work its passage otherwise than as a 
topgallant rail (I carry my spare spars lashed waist- 
high between the fore and main rigging, when I’m at 
sea, and there’s nobody near to see how untidily the ends 
stick out) so, as long as I can trust the halliards to stay 
it, it shall set two raffee topsails and, if the wind is well 
out on the beam, a balloon jib topsail. The raffees will be 
small sails — I’m not suggesting stunsail booms on the 
foreyard — but up there they may hold an air that 
would be imperceptible lower down; besides, they'll 
set with a beam wind, while the stunsails are of very 
limited utility. Of course, they are set and taken in 
from the deck; it is understood that the topmast may 
have to come down in a considerable hurry. 

But I want an excuse for somebody to go aloft pretty 
often, and see that all is well with the gear. The main 
topmast staysail will provide a job of work for the fore- 
top man. I am going to suggest that the gaff topsail 
should be bent to hoops on the topmast, so as to ensure 
an inspection of the mainmast. But these sails, which 
require so much attention, should not require the atten- 
tion to be immediate; they should be brailed in so that 
in average circumstances they will be safe till the chang- 
ing of the watches. Of course, all the rigging should be 
rattled down. Similarly, the need for stowing the outer 
jib will make one wise to the condition of the jib stays, 
which I find are the first things in the ship to get 
rusty. 

I may seem to be rather fussy about masts, but I 
know that in most yachts they are not climbed over as 
much as they should be if they are to be trusted in waters 
where, aside from the narrow steamboat lanes, one may 
go for thousands of miles without seeing a sail, and where 
a serious accident to one’s gear may easily prove fatal. 
With the spar and sail measurements I suggest for my 
ideal ship, she should be fit to go anywhere in safety, 
as long as everything is in good condition; but it’s a 
most shattering thing to the nerves if you begin to 
doubt your sticks. If my design errs on the side of 
snugness it is as much for this reason as because the 
ideal crew for the kind of boat I like to own and the 
kind of voyages I contemplate is a man and his wife, 
and they want every operation to be a single-handed 
job. ' 

But if I had a larger ship and a crew of energetic 
boys, I should vote for a regular brigantine, with a single 
fore topsail, which could be reefed from the deck and 
which I should hope would seldom be taken in alto- 
gether; there’s great comfort in sails which are secured 
to spars on as many sides as possible; and in spars that 
will stay put when the vessel rolls. I have not yet tried 
out the rig on a voyage long enough to set the extra 
labor involved against that comfort; perhaps when I 
have I shall decide that it is the right one even for my 
little Saoirse and her crew of two. Still, if we could do 
without that topmast. .. . 

At this point the other member of the crew, who is 
looking over my shoulder, reminds me that she has 
threatened a divorce if I took the yards off the foremast. 
I must remind her that, as I said at the beginning, I 
propose to experiment on some other person’s ship, 
not hers. 
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Dawn 45-footer . 
Dawn 48-footer Express. . Powered by twin Sterling Petrels, each 150 HP... {5\4" x 6"} . . Speed 20 M. P. H.. . $25,800 afloat at Clason Point 








Powered by twin-Lathrops, each 70 HP. 
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Before the Luests 


come ab oard 


Tae yachtsman enjoys showing the living conveniences 
of his Dawn Cruiser, but his wife takes real comfort 
from using them. Independent cabins, each with its own 
toilet facilities, for owner, guests and crew, dressing 
rooms where wet bathing suits may be removed without 
getting the stateroom carpets all soggy, plenty of big 
dresser drawers in which to keep dainty things fresh 
and lovely, honest-to-goodness mirrors and dresser tops; 
they are all necessary luxuries. 

Dawn Twin-Screw Cruisers are as near perfection as 
small yachts can be made. Beautiful in lines, perfect 
joiner work of real mahogany, quality in hangings, car- 
pets, upholstery and matched hardware all indicate to 
the even casual observer the care that is used when 
building them. But to fully appreciate the Dawn layout 
and equipment, you must live aboard one of them for 
an extended period. May we send you a catalog? 


DAWN BOAT CORPORATION, Clason Point, New York City 
Westchester 7000 


DAWN TWIN-SCREW CRUISERS 


Established 1906 


4 Speed 14M. P. H. . . . $17,900 afloat at Clason Point 
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MARINE HARDWARE 





Specialties 


Combined Stuffing Box and Stern Bearing 
(GREASE LUBRICATED) Cast of BRONZE 
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(Patented) 


By being BOTH flax packed and grease lubricated, these 
bearings give double assurance against wear or seizure of 
shafts. 

Made for shaft diameters: — 1’’, 14’’, 13”, 14”, 12” and 


a”, 
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Larger sizes to order 





Steering Quadrant and Cable Tightener 
Cast of BRONZE 


A CN AI 








(Patented) 


This cast bronze quadrant with cable tighteners incor- 
porated on the arms entirely eliminates the use of thimbles, 
splices and turnbuckles. 

Made in four sizes: — 

10” Radius takes } ” or ;3,’’ Cable 
12°" “ ee 5V7 ow 3 v7 
8 


16 
15” oe 3 Bei TM" “ 
8 16 


5 
18” rT} “ee 7’? ow ll e 
16 2 





Larger sizes to order 






Manufactured and Sold by 
BUCKHOUT BOAT CORPORATION 


1 Union Street 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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A Pacific Voyage in 1400 A.D. 
(Continued from page 77) 


came along and looked at the Sacred Calabash with an 
enquiring eye. He filled it with water up to the holes and 
measured the angle made by the surface of the water 
and a line drawn from any one hole across the bowl to 
the top of the opposite rim. He found this angle to be 
about 19°. Now the latitude of Hawaii is about 19° N. 
and-the altitude of Polaris, measured from sea level at 
Hawaii, is also about 19°. These coincidences caused the 
Lieutenant to take the Sacred Calabash down to the 
beach, where he took a sight of Polaris with it. The 
water in the bowl kept the calabash level and on looking 
through one of the holes at Polaris he saw the star 
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tangent to the opposite upper rim of the bowl. 

It thus becomes clear how the nagivator of our canoe 
knew when he had reached the latitude of Hawaii. The 
Sacred Calabash is nothing more or less than an instru- 
ment of navigation, crude perhaps, but based upon 
scientific principles. A sextant, set to measure 19°, could 
be used in precisely the same manner. It is clear also 
that Lieut. Rodman was a man with plenty of brains 
and a suggestive imagination, and this no doubt ac- 
counts for the fact that he later became an admiral. 
Admiral Hugh Rodman eventually commanded the 
squadron of American battleships which fought in the 
North Sea during the Great War, and if you wish to 
know more about him I strongly recommend you to buy 
his book Yarns of a Kentucky Admiral, in which he deals 
with this matter of the ‘Sacred Calabash”’ in detail. 

The return voyage from Hawaii to Tahiti was a simple 
matter for our canoe; simple as far as the navigation was 
concerned, at any rate. The canoe merely sailed on a 
close reach on the port tack through the N.E. and S.E. 
Trades, until she encountered the Paumotus, which 
archipelago, stretching as it does for over a thousand 
miles right athwart the course, it would be impossible to 
miss. Once arrived at the Paumotus, our crew of brown 
sailors would merely have to ask their way to Tahiti. I 
wish I could hear some of those yarns they told when 
they got safely home again. They certainly were proper 
sailormen, and as such I expect they stretched those 

yarns a bit. And I think after what they had accom- 
plished that they had certainly earned the right to blow 
as hard and lie as much as they wished. 





Some Early Races Between New York and 
Boston Yachts 


(Continued from page 66) 


sloop Eliza Ann sailed a race around Conanicut Island 
which was won by the sloop. In another race sailed the 
next day, the tables were turned. An account of this 
race appeared in the Newport Mercury of August 10th, 
1844, over the signature of ‘‘Prudence.’”’ This was 
as follows: 

‘The signal for starting was given at 10:03 a.m., the 
wind being light southwest, which freshened during the 
day into a fine breeze. At 10:16 the Belle passed the 
point of Fort Adams, leading the way, followed close by 
the Gimcrack, Cygnet and Spray. At 11:17 the Belle bore 
round Beaver Tail Light, followed by the Cygnet at 
11:22, Gimcrack, 11:25, Dream, 11:27, Spray, 11:29. 
Off Dutch Island the Gimcrack passed ahead of Cygnet. 
At 12:30 the boats passing the northern end of Conani- 
cut Island hauled in the wind, the Belle leading: next the 
Gimcrack, followed closely by Cygnet and Dream, the 
Spray some distance astern. 

“ At the coming in, the Belle, still ahead as she had 


| been during the whole race, passed the signal flag at 


1:17, beating all the boats as follows: Cygnet, 11%; 
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The Mightiest, Fastest, f 
Marine Power Plant per : f| 
Pound of Weight and Per 
Dollar of Price Ever 
Presented— 


} Fag ome claims were made for the Gray “Eight” 
when it was announced to the boating public. 
Claims Gray had never made for any other motor. 
And the glowing accounts of this mighty power 
unit in service have proven every claim made for 


it fully justified. 


Gray “Eight” has swept the country and has 
scored a triumph. 


Just get into a boat, Gray “Eight” powered. Know 
this new speed that literally pushes back the hori- 
zon before you and opens new worlds of happy 
adventure. Touch the throttle and feel the re- 
sponse and flow of power that gives owners a new 
sense of command of all they survey. 


You live but once—live in a boat that makes a 
minute stretch out into distance. Write for the 
facts on Gray “Eight.” 


Gray makes a motor for every boat—20 great 
models—5 to 140 H. P. 


Made in cruiser, cruiser reduction- 
gear, Hi-Speed and twin opposite 
rotation models. 


140 H. P. with Downdraft carburetor 
in Racing Type, standardized power 
for Hacker 24-footer—35 m.p.h. 


Develops 129 H. P. in Hi-Speed type. 


Is under 60 inches in length. Is only 
20 inches high above center of shaft. oc 8 Of MAKERS OF THE 


3%” bore, 4%,” stroke. : é 
322 cubic inches displacement. R AY 
Weight 810 Ibs. : 


$1115 to $1335, with built-in reduc- — ee Dnve 


tion gear. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
77 Adelaide St. W. Toronto, 2, Ont. 







Gray Distributors: Bowler, Holmes & Hecker, N. Y. C.; 
Johnson & Towers, Philadelphia; The Richard Froboese Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Gray Aldrich Co., Boston; Mahon & Gall, 
Baltimore; Charles E. Smith, Los Angeles; Thomson Machine 
Co., San Francisco. Others all over the world. 
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Steamships 
S. S. Leviathan 
S. S. America 


S. S. George 


Sterling Bronze Co., Inc. 


Yachts 


Black Douglas 
Memory Ill 
Lazy Lady 
Marnell 


Olive K 





Goodwill 


Oneida 


Washington 


Alexander 





. S. Santa Clara 


. S. Iroquois 


THE ABOVE YACHTS AND STEAMSHIPS 
REPRESENT A FEW OF OUR 


LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS 


Sales and Showrooms 


18 East 40th Street + New Yerk 
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Gimcrack, 151%4; Dream, 24; and Spray, 27 minutes.” 

Two years later five Boston yachts went to New 
York and on July 16th, 1846, sailed in the regatta of the 
New York Yacht Club in the harbor. The race, which 
was more or less of a drifting match, was won by L. A. 
Depau’s schooner Mist, with the Northern Light second. 
Of the other Boston boats, J. H. Perkins’ Coquette was 
sixth, Thomas Parson’s Pei, seventh, David Sears, Jr.'s, 
Brenda, eighth, and D. H. Pickman’s sloop Osceola 
was eleventh. 

The Boston yachts again joined the New York Yacht 
Club fleet at Newport early the next month and the 
Northern Light sailed two races with William E. Miller’s 
Siren, to Block Island and return, winning the first and 
retiring in the second after being beaten two miles in a 
ten-mile beat to windward. 

On September 9th, 1846, the Coquette sailed a race off 
Sandy-Hook with the big New York sloop Maria, with 
the Northern Light as stake boat. The Maria led to the 
turn, but the Coquette passed her halfway back to the 
lightship, when the sloop broke down and retired. 

Aithough several Boston yachts were at Newport 
while the New York Yacht Club fleets were in port in 
1848 and 1853, it was not until the squadron reached 
New Bedford that one of the Hub yachts joined in the 
racing. In a regatta in Buzzard’s Bay, over very 
nearly the same course which the fleet will probably 
sail on August 5th next, the schooner Azalea, designed 
by Capt. Forbes for his brother, John M. Forbes, was 
beaten by Capt. Mallory’s famous Richmond and Capt. 
Brown’s Bonito, in the third class. 

The New York Yacht Club fleet first doubled Cape 
Cod in 1871, when Commodore James Gordon Bennett 
led nearly a score of sloops and schooners into Boston 
Harbor under the escort of the squadron of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. On August 14th a notable joint regatta was 
sailed off Swampscott which was won by Franklin 
Osgood’s new schooner Columbia and William Krebs’ 
sloop Gracie, both of New York. 

Eleven years later another New York fleet came to 
Marblehead and this time a Boston yacht, the schooner 
Halcyon, won the big prize from the Dauntless, but F. 
S. Lawrence’s Vixen beat George H. Warren’s crack 
English cutter Maggie. 

Boston gained the upper hand in 1885 when the 
Puritan beat out New York’s iron sloop Priscilla in the 
cup trials to meet the Genesta, and the next year another 
Hub sloop, the Adayflower, also owned by Gen. Paine, 
won the honors. In 1887, Boston swept the yachting 
seas with the iron sloop Volunteer, another Paine boat, 
but in 1893 the Jubilee, designed by John B. Paine, a 
brother of the designer of the Yankee, was scarcely a 
factor in the trial races of that year, and the fin keel 
sloop Pilgrim, also of Boston, was even of less impor- 
tance. 

The last Boston bid for international yachting honors 
previous to this year was made with Thomas W. Law- 
son’s famous bronze scow Independence, which the 
financier refused to turn over to the New York Yacht 
Club in case she beat the Constitution and the Columbia, 
on the mistaken theory that the America’s Cup was a 
national trophy owned by the American people, the 
defence of which was the privilege of anyone. 

But while Boston has failed to enter a boat since the 
Independence went to the scrap heap, two Boston yachts- 
men contributed to the victory of the Resolute in the 
cup races of 1920. Charles Francis Adams sailed her to 
victory over the Shamrock IV, and her success was due 
in part, at least, to the managerial ability of the late 


| Robert W. Emmons. 

It must not be inferred that New York and Boston 
have had a monopoly in the defence of the America’s 
Cup. It is quite true that the largest burden has been 
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The 9-passenger 24-foot, 35-mile Badri 3 is » Gout. 
Sully wrought for years of sturdy use . $3150 f.o.b. factory 





The Hackercraft “30° is the most elegant source of fine 
water transportation in — or custom design .. 
$5500 f. o. b. factory 





Speed records go unchallenged with this fast 26-foot, 10- 
passenger Kermath powered 45 m.p.h. Hackercraft 
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BERLIN 17 
NLY HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
MOUNT CLEMENS MICH USA 
AT ADAC SPRING REGATTA BUSSARD THIRD WON RACE OF ITs CLASS ALSO 
GARBATY GOLD CUP FOR ALROUND EXCELLENCE BASED ON SPEEDS DISPLACEMENT 


REGULARITY AMONG SIXTY COMPETITORS OF ALI, CLASSES 





BUSSE 
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CONCEDED THE FASTEST- 
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HAC Kk a 


HE consistent performance records of Hackercraft 
are stirring testimonials to their fine design and stout 
construction. No other runabouts built today pro- 
vide so much evidence of speed supremacy and renowned 
dependability. Amateur sportsmen who have accurately 
gauged these advantages in Hackercraft ownership find 
their good judgment repeatedly vindicated on the race 
courses of America and Europe. Herr Richard M. Busse of 
Berlin, with his two year old Kermath powered Hackercraft, 
won event after event staged last year in Germany, France 
and Italy. His recent radiogram is a glowing citation of 
Hackercraft peformance in the first event so far held this 
yearin Germany. Palm Beach awarded Wooster Lambert’s 
Hackercraft its second consecutive victory in this mid- 
winter event. Random claims to fame are one thing . 
but consistent evidence of meritorious performance in the 
hands of owner-drivers of Hackercraft is a clinching argu- 
ment for quality design and experienced workmanship. 
- You will always find a Hackercraft ready to repay your 
faith in a quality product. See your Hackercraft dealer— 
or write for the Hackercraft catalog today. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
538 RIVER DRIVE MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


ON DISPLA Y—New York City, 5th Avenue at 15th st.; Boston, 1043 
Commonwealth Avenue; Chicago, Motor Boat Mart, Navy. Pier; Detroit, 
7433 East Jefferson Avenue; San Francisco, 102 New Montgomery 
Street; Los Angeles, 3202 McClintock. 
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Immediate Stock Delivery 


EVERDUR SCREWS, 
TOBIN BRONZE AND EVERDUR SHAFTING 


TEL. WALKER 7500 








Copper, Brass, and Bronze 


T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., inc. 
54-60 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


BOLTS, NUTS, RODS 


Sheets.. Rods.. Tubes 

















borne by New Yorkers, but Henry Walters, of Balti- 
more, has been a member of several cup defender syn- 
dicates, including that behind the Weetamoe, while 
Clement A. Griscom, of Philadelphia, helped finance the 
Reliance, and E. Walter Clark, of the same city, is 
sharing in the expense this year of the Enterprise. 
Furthermore, St. Louis is represented in cup defence 
this year for the first time, by Gerard B. Lambert, one 
of the backers of the Weetamoe. 

Lawson may have been wrong in his premises, but he 
was right in assuming that there is intense interest 
throughout the country in a match for the America’s 


Cup. 





The Federal Motor Boat Laws 
(Continued from page 55) 


In applying for a number, it should be kept in mind 
that power tenders of a boat which is itself numbered 
take the same number as the parent boat. Tenders of 
documented vessels, on the other hand, take a separate 
number for each power tender. 

If the motor boat to be numbered is a new one the 
applicant must state when and where the craft was 
built. If the vessel has had a previous owner, however, 
the new owner must be prepared to furnish the name 
and address of the individual whom he succeeds. It is 
possible, likewise, that he may be required to furnish 
satisfactory evidence of legal ownership of the craft. 
When all of these conditions have been fulfilled, the 
formal issuance of the number is made. 

If the vessel, by virtue of previous ownership, has had 
a number assigned to it, the new number may or may 
not be the same number held by the boat under its re- 
tiring owner. When expedient, the wish of the new owner 


determines whether or not the craft keeps its previous 
number. Craft never before assigned a number are, of 
course, awarded entirely new numbers. In either case, 
the owner is furnished with instructions as to the num- 
ber assigned. 

In every instance, the assigned number must be 
painted upon, or attached to each bow of the vessel in 
such a manner and in such a color as to be distinctly 
visible and legible. The numbers should be not less than 
three (3) inches high and of proportionate width. In 
most cases, an identifying letter is assigned with the 
number and forms an inseparable part of it. The letter 
must be of the block or Gothic type, while only Arabic 
numerals are to be used. Thereafter, no number not so 
awarded is to be carried on the bows of craft subject to 
the numbering laws. The owner of every numbered 
motor boat should preserve the certificate furnished him 
at the time in statement of his right to carry the number 
shown. 

The only other obligations placed upon the owner of 
a numbered motor boat require him to report, within 
ten (10) days of such occurrence, to the proper collector 
of customs, the destruction or abandonment of his craft. 
Likewise, the sale of the vessel must be so reported 
within a similar period to the proper collector. In cases 
of change in ownership, the obligation of making the re- 
port is placed upon the new owner. 


OUTBOARD Motor Boats 


It will be remembered that.attention has been called 
to the fact that public vessels and certain outboard 
motor boats are the only instances of motor boats found 
on navigable waters which are not required to carry an 
identification number. The easiest way to understand 
the relationship of outboards to the numbering require- 
ments is as follows: 








Cap’n Allswell says: 


**A check-up on winnin’ drivers resembles 
a roll call o’? Columbian users’’ 


Write for ‘Propellers in a Nut Shell” 
Columbian Bronze Corp., 236 No. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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SINCE 1885 


The first power boat had a 
propeller shaft of TOBIN 
BRONZE, the standard alloy 
for this purpose ever since. 
Insist on TOBIN BRONZE 
for propeller shafting and 
under-water parts in the boat 
you buy or build and for 
replacements. TOBIN 
BRONZE is furnished in 
trade-marked sheets, rods, 
tubing, and turned and spe- 
cially straightened shafting, 


Both Tobin Bronze and Everdur are 
made solely by The American Brass 
Company. Trade-Marks ‘‘Tobin Bronze”’ 
and “Everdur’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












BARBETTE 


A Crocker-designed auxiliary yawl. 
Twice winner of Port Huron-Macki- 
nac Race, establishing new record for 
the course. Equipped with TOBIN 

BRONZE shaft and rudder stock. 











S. S. Crocker, Jr., Designer of 
Many Successful Racing and 


Cruising Yachts, Specifies 
TOBIN BRONZE and 
EVERDUR 


66 LIKE to test for myself the metals I specify. I took 


a 244” No. 16 EVERDUR screw and turned it in and 
out of a piece of hard oak without first boring for 
it. Then I took it to the vise and bent it back and 
forth eight times before it broke. A galvanized iron screw 
broke the third time it was bent. I am pleased to specify 


EVERDUR screws.” Mhirrku ), 
‘ 


EVERDUR is employed by architects and build- 
ers who recognize the importance of durable 
fastenings. It combines the strength of steel 
with unusual ductility, and exceeds copper 
in corrosion-resistance. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “2 BRONZE 
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SPINDRIFT, 
102’ 114" 0.a., powered. 


with two decyl. lisht= 
weight, airless injec 
tion Winton = Diesels, 
Ludlers’ designed and 
Suilt for Mr. Donald 


PB: arsons 





LUDERSHIP MEANS LEADERSHIP 





She’s as smart a 
craft at anchor 
as she is on the 
high seas! 


Ludership . . . the boat apn bed 
proud to own .. . the craft that 
spells distinction in every curve 
of her streamline hull. And next 
season, when you admire her from 
the Yacht Club porch, you'll be 
glad you were foresighted enough 
to plan her now, in plenty of time 
for the exquisite refinements of 
construction only Luders can build 
into a Ludership. 


And you'll appreciate her beauty 
on any sea . . . the staunchness 
and perfect balance permits com- 
fort in any weather. The carefully 
planned engine installation elim- 
inates vibration without sacrifice 


of speed. 


May we submit plans and speci- 
fications designed to your require- 
ments now for spring or Florida 
delivery? 


N. B. There’s a smart 45-footer available 
for immediate delivery due to the owner's 
change in plans. She’s in condition now... 
ready to take you to the Races. Write for 
particulars. 


LUDERS 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Connecticut 





Stamford 
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Outboard-propelled motor boats are not required to 
be registered in any manner with the federal authorities 
or to carry an identification number if they do not ex- 
ceed sixteen (16) feet in length. The measurement, of 
course, must be made over the deck and is exclusive of 
sheer. 

On the other hand, all outboard-propelled motor 
boats which are operated on navigable waters and which 
exceed sixteen (16) feet in length are required by 
the Numbering Act of June 7, 1918, to be registered 
with the proper collector of customs and to carry an 
assigned identification number. Outboard motor boats 
required to be numbered are, furthermore, subject 
to all the other obligations imposed upon numbered 
vessels. 


SUMMARY 


At this stage of our discussion of the federal motor 
boat regulations, the reader should be informed suff- 
ciently to enable him to fuifill intelligently the federal 
requirements in respect to the ownership and registra- 
tion of his vessel. Fulfillment of these regulations, how- 
ever, enables him only to place his craft on navigable 
waters. Before the vessel can be put into active opera- 
tion certain requirements of the federal equipment laws 
must be met. These will be given in detail in the suc- 
ceeding article. 

(To be continued) 





The Damnedest Cruise 
(Continued from page 89) 


the turn, and just as we got there the heavens opened 
and a black squall of rain, hitherto hidden behind the 
hills, let loose. We dropped the sail off her on the run, 
let go the hook and fetched her up — among the pond 
lilies once again. Wet and panting, but happy to be still 
above water. 

It had been a hot, hard, troublesome day. Jim and I 
ripped off our sodden clothes and were enjoying the 
revivifying effect of a real shower bath au naturel, when the 
rain stopped as suddenly as it had begun. The curtain 
of water removed, we looked up and saw ourselves 
practically on the front lawn of a summer resort hotel 
whose inmates, crowded upon the veranda, gave every 
evidence of enjoying the show. 

“‘Shucks,” growled Jim, making a dive for the cabin, 
“I’m going to sail down the Post Road when I get 
home.”’ 

We decided that evening that a motor was really 
needed for the remaining 15 miles or so up the ditch to 
Whitehall, where the canal begins. By the grace of good 
luck I found somewhere on board an old copper rivet. 
Jim spent a couple of hours filing this down to the proper 
size for a shearing pin. It was like felling a tree to make 
a cane; but he succeeded at last, and reported the motor 
fit for duty. We got an early start next morning and 
made good progress, for the outboard, when it ran at 
all, shoved us very well. When we were still a few miles 
from Whitehall I spied on the right bank what looked 
like an abandoned coaling dock, a structure about as 
tall as our mast, and having a series of rusty iron spouts, 
or chutes, projecting out over the water from its upper 
deck. I eased Lorna in alongside this relic of more pros- 
perous days and motioned Jim to stop the hurdy-gurdy. 

““What’s the large notion?’’ he demanded, as we came 
to rest. 

“The idea,” I said, ‘‘is that we’ve got to take out our 
mast in order to get through the canal, and this looks 
like a good place to do it.” 

Then I continued: “‘It cost New York State millions 
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White sails against a blue horizon... 
the Shamrock V against the American 
defender ... the thrill of a great race 
of sterling sportsmen—the International 
Cup Races off Rhode Island shores, be- 
ginning September 13. 
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Runniné Down for 


the Races? 
.... Shen make Reservations 


al the BILTMORE 


ACHTSMEN from all over the world will come to 
Rhode Island in September ...a brilliant occasion 
for international society. The Biltmore in Providence 
extends the same hospitality that marks Bowman-Biltmore 
Hotels from coast to coast—superlative comforts .. . 
matchless cuisine and perfect service. Make the Bilt- 
more your home during the races. Swift transportation 
will be available to Newport—and from there, daily 
cruises to the sailing course. But a warning: Let us 
make reservations for you as early as possible. 
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Diesel-Electric 

















The little aristocrat of Diesels has 


arrived to complete the program of 
safety and economy for yachts and 
other craft + Uses main engine fuels 
with remarkably smooth, quiet opera- 
tion, and without smoke or odor + 
The design conforms to the most 
advanced automotive practices, em- 
ploying the finest materials of the 
metallurgist’s art + The weight and 
dimensions compare with gasoline 
sets of equal capacities + Is regularly 
equipped with electric starter and 
generator, but can be started by 
hand cranking + Furnished in ten, 
fifteen and twenty kilowatt sizes + 
Technical data will be sent upon 
request. 


HILL-DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


244 Mill Street + 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SMALL DIESELS 


Lansing, Michigan 
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of dollars to build this canal, and it is a magnificent 
piece of work, as you will presently observe. Then they 
deliberately did away with a large part of its value by 
permitting fixed bridges to be built across it with a 
clearance of only 15 feet. The additional expense to the 
state of putting in drawbridges would have been in- 
significant, and all vessels up to a very considerable 
size could have used it in that case, whereas now even 
this little spit-kit of ours has to unstep its mast in order 
to get through. Furthermore, there are no facilities for 
doing this in conjunction with the canal itself, so we 
must make the most of what offers — and probably run 
the risk of arrest as trespassers, not to mention the 
greater one of having a ton of rusty iron fall on our 
domes.” 

I swarmed out onto one of the chutes and hooked ina 
tackle, the lower block of which Jim made fast to a 
strop about the mast. We unbent the sails and came up 
on all the standing rigging, then hoisted the mast out 








Lorna is 28 feet long and has a sweetly arched clipper bow and 
tapering stern. 


by means of the tackle just mentioned, and lowered it 
down on deck. By working fast we completed this 
operation in just one hour (I suppose the average yacht 
yard would have taken a full day) and were soon on our 
way again, minus rig. 

(To be continued) 





The Navy Goes Marconi 
(Continued from page 60) 


ally, we found that 800 pounds of sand bags along 
the keel would keep her up with the mast stepped, 
and that 12 men with hiking boards could keep her up 
under sail. For the first few tryouts a motor boat fol- 
lowed over the course as a crash boat, but we found that 
although she was cranky, and required great agility in 
the use of the hiking boards, we could keep her afloat. 
She was ready a few days before the free-for-all race at 
San Pedro, California, and entered as a dark horse. 
She won easily, finishing before the nearest competitor 
|was halfway around the course. 

| This race started a new era in Navy free-for-alls. 
|The Maryland and New Mexico immediately bought on 
| shore jib-headed rigs. The Maryland fitted out her racing 
cutter with a mast three feet shorter than the Mzssis- 
sippi’s, but with a boom three feet longer, while the 
New Mexico reverted to tall ships and fitted out a 
40-foot motor launch with a 68-foot mast. Several other 
ships made plans and placed orders ashore, but these 
two rigs alone were delivered before the fleet sailed for 
winter maneuvers. 
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MATHIS~BUILT | 
means 
INSTANT VERSATILITY 


From the beginning Mathis-built House- 
boats have been noted for their Greater 
Comfort as well as their ability to go any- 
where, and their economy of operation. 
But with such staunch, seaworthy boats, owners 
wanted to go even over to Nassau and Cuba and 
around the Florida coast, for example — and the 
broad Pullman windows which provided such ample light 
and air in the staterooms, called for protection when the 
seas ran high. 

Hence the evolution of the Mathis Patented Protected 
Window with the watertight port shutter which could be 
instantly slid across (as shown above) from within the 
stateroom. It takes but a fraction of a minute to change 
from the inside harbor basis with wide-open windows to 
the “‘at sea’’ basis with as much light coming through the 
closed porthole as is ordinarily the case. 

This patented protected window assures you all the state- 
room comfort of a houseboat, plus all the protection of a 
cruiser lacking houseboat light, air and roominess. It is 
just another of the many features, evolved to meet every 
need, which have made MATHIS-BUILT boats the choice 
of men who know — the center of interest from Florida to 
Maine, the Great Lakes, Thousand Islands, etc. — the 
dominant note of that large fleet which congregates at the 
Harvard-Yale Regatta. 











WITHIN THE OVAL 
is stateroom view showing 
how easily and quickly 
the occupant can close 
patented shutter on out- 
side of window. 





AT LEFT—110 ft. ‘‘ Mae- 
mere,”’ 106 ft. ‘“‘ Viator,” 
98 ft. ‘‘Mariposa,’’ 101 ft. 
“‘ Silver Moon II” on in- | 
land waters, with shutters 

slid back to give light and tC 
air. te, 


AT RIGHT—The “ Mari- 
posa” and “Silver Moon 
II” going to sea, with 
shutters closed. 





ON INLAND WATERS GOING TO SEA 
Spacious windows as above give staterooms Sliding water-tight shutters with portholes, 
light and air protect windows 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


FRONT AND ERIE STREETS CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICA 


VS 
BRITAIN 


Laternationat 
Yacht Races 


off Newport, R. I. 


en eee 





See them 
from an 


Kastern 
Liner 








2-DAY 
WEEK-END 
ALL-EXPENSE 
CRUISES 





Leave Friday Nights, 8 P.M., Eastern Standard Time — 
September 12 and 19 


FROM NEW YORK $30 and up FROM BOSTON $25 and up 
(including stateroom berth and meals) 


The luxurious ocean liners ‘Evangeline’ and ‘‘North Land”’ leave New 
York and Boston respectively. The ships will follow the yachts over the 
course, and then remain in Newport Harbor overnight. Tender service will 
be provided for those who wish to visit friends ashore or attend the festivi- 
ties. On the return trip, there is a pleasant daylight sail through Long 
Island Sound on the “Evangeline,’’ and through Buzzard's Bay and the 
Cape Cod Canal on the “North Land.” 


1 1/2-DAY CRUISES $15 UP (ROUND TRIP) 
( meals and stateroom berth extra) 


Leave Monday, Sept. 15 and Wednesday, Sept. 17 from both 
New York and Boston at 8 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 
Same luxurious ships sail to Newport and after following races on 
Tuesday and Thursday, leave Newport at 8.00 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, for overnight run to New York and Boston, arriving following 
morning. 


For reservations or further information apply to Passenger Traffic Dept., Pier 18, N.R., 
or 1 East 44th St., New York; or Passenger Trafic Dept., India Wharf or 443 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Write for leaflet. , 








EASTERN 
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We had a week at anchor in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
to prepare for the spring races. These waters are squally 
and the afternoon Trade wind blows with considerable 
force. We found that by picking the heaviest men on the 
ship and using 17 instead of 12, as at San Pedro, we were 
able to carry on with the sheets well home and keep 
traveling. With eight to twelve men over the side on the 
hiking boards, it was only an exceptional flaw that 
caused us to luff or ease the sheets. We added the 
refinement of lanyards with which the hiking board 
crew could yank themselves back into the boat during 
lulls, and we were ready for the race. 

The Maryland’s boat, considered our most dangerous 
rival, capsized the day before the race, but sustained no 
damage. The New Mexico’s boat practiced in the upper 
end of the bay and was rumored to be having trouble 
with her rigging. Up to the time of the race she was an 
unknown quantity. 

When the racing began the Mississippi's boat got 
away in the lead, with the Tennessee's former wonder 
boat second, and New Mexico’s third. The first leg was 
a reach. The New Mexico overtook the Tennessee and 
gained slightly on the Mississippi. The latter thereupon 
dumped her ballast and maintained her lead to the first 
stake boat where she took up the beat to windward. 
From there on it ceased to be a race and became an 
afternoon sailing party, all competitors being left far 
behind and to leeward, the Mississippi boat finishing 
the race before the next boat had reached the second 
stake boat, and winning by 23 minutes. 

The Maryland overcame a bad start and difficulties on 
the first leg, and finished second. The Tennessee’s gaff- 
headed rig was third, and the New Mexico fourth. The 





last might have done better but for losing some of her 
gear and stopping to make repairs. 

The Navy leads a busy life and as a rule there is not 
much time or opportunity for sailing small boats. 
However, sailing is not as yet a lost art nor has it lost 
its popularity. With that splendid yachtsman, Charles 
Francis Adams, as Secretary of the Navy, we hope to 
get for each ship a Star Class boat, or one of a similar 
type, for pleasure sailing. This is the prayer of us 
Navy sailors who like to sail. 





Adventurers All 
(Continued from page 85) 


The yacht was shipped back to New York by steamer 
and sailed to Gloucester where she wintered. But on 
May 18th, 1902, she sailed to the westward, through 
the Sound and up the Hudson to the mouth of the canal 
where she was unrigged and taken in tow of a mule. At 
Buffalo she was rerigged and sailed to Chicago. Black- 
burn says that he would rather cross the Atlantic in a 
small boat than cross Lake Erie, “‘for on the Atlantic 
there is plenty of sea room and when it is too rough to 
carry sail you can put out the sea anchor. On Lake Erie, 
no matter how rough it is, you must carry sail to keep 
off a lee shore.” 

From Chicago the Great Republic was taken through 
the canal to the Illinois River and on to the Mississippi, 
down which she cruised as far as Columbus, Kentucky. 
As the river was low and still falling, she was shipped by 
rail to Mobile. Blackburn sailed her around to Coconut 
Grove where he sold her, and he then rowed to Jackson- 
ville in a 12-foot boat which had been given him. 

But he wanted to see the rivers of France, so he had 
built a dory which he named America. She was 17 feet 
long, 5 feet beam and 22 inches deep. She carried a short 
gaff mainsail and jib and in her he sailed from Glouces- 
ter June 7th, 1903, bound for Havre. Near Liverpool, 





Nova Scotia, she had a knockdown while her skipper 
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“MAUCHIE” e WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK SAILS e BY C. E. BECKMAN 


The “Mauchie’”’ was the original of the Vineyard Sound Inter-Club boats, designed by 
Charles D. Mower for Francis T. Meyer, and built by Ruben Bigelow at Monument Beach. 
Primarily a fast cruising boat, she proved so successful that six more were built and raced at 
Edgartown in 1929. This season four boats have been ordered for Edgartown and four for 


Vineyard Haven. 
The Nantucket Yacht Club has also adopted this boat for their new class and ordered seven 
of them. 


All boats have used and will have new suits of sails of Wamsutta 6-ounce Egyptian Duck 
in 18-inch breadth, based on the sails of the original boat “Mauchie.”’ 


poevevevuvvuvevevevevuverereucccecel cee ce ee ceee ne nnnnnnan nn nnananannnnnanannnanannanaaaanaannnanaanaanaad 
WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK e HOWE & BAINBRIDGE @ 220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, FOUNDED 1846, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS @ NEW YORK SALES OFFICE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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he first comfortable 
cruiser at anywhere 
near this price. ... . 
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Meet the Scallop... 





























designed and built by a 
real cruising man for the yachtsman of 
limited means! A smart little yacht with 
living and sleeping accommodations 
for five...lowest in original cost... | 
costs almost nothing to keep up and | 
run! Powered with the Ford model “A”, | 
Barker Marine conversion motor, deliv- | 


| 
| 
atrim 28 foot cruiser... | 
| 
| 


ering a cruising speed of eleven m. p. h. | 
A few are ready now...in time for a | 
season of fun... with many more such 
seasons to come! Write or telephone 
for a trial run and complete information. 





MILLARD, BREWSTER & CHAMBERS 


INCORPORATED 


230 Park Avenue - New York, N. Y. 

NAVAL \ Telephone WA YACHT 

ARCHITECTS VANderbilt 10167 BROKERS 
Cable Address: MILBRECH 


Representatives in New York, of 
NOYES MARINE CO., 305 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCAMIOP 
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was below deck, and he put into Clark’s Harbor. Three 
days in port and he was off again but, when 165 miles 
east of Cape Sable, the America had another knockdown 
and Blackburn was washed overboard. He scrambled 
back aboard and got her on her feet again, but the water 
and spilled kerosene had spoiled most of the grub. Like 
a sensible man, who had proved his courage and endur- 
ance in trials such as few have undergone, he turned 
back and put into Sydney. He then sailed through 
the Cape Breton lakes and to Halifax where he sold 
the boat. 

But for sheer iron endurance the feat of George Harbo 
and Frank Samuelson is hard to beat. Fired by tales of 
the big money to be made by exhibiting themselves and 
their boat after an Atlantic crossing, these two Sandy 
Hook clamdiggers decided to make a white ash breeze 
of it all the way across the Western Ocean. Their boat, 
named the Richard K. Fox, (for the proprietor of the 
Police Gazette, a noted figure in sporting circles) was built 
at Sea Bright and was 18 feet long. Her freeboard was 
only 12 inches. She was a clinker-built double ender 
planked with cedar. There was a water tank forward, on 
top of which much of the food was stowed with a canvas 
cover over that. Aft was another cover of painted canvas 
under which one of the crew could crawl for a snooze. 
They figured on making 54 miles a day and planned to 
do the voyage in 60 days, so they took 60 gallons of 
water and food for 60 days. Where they could stow it in 
a boat of that size remains a mystery. An oil stove was 
fitted forward and among the supplies were 250 eggs, 
100 pounds of hardtack, 9 pounds of coffee, canned beef 
and ham, but neither tobacco nor liquor. Five pairs of 
oars were taken and there were signal oil and 
Coston lights. 

They pulled away from the Battery, New York, on 
the afternoon of June 6th, 1896, and so on down the bay 
and out to sea. The routine was as follows: From 8 A.M. 
to dinner time, both men were at the oars; then there 
was an hour for food and rest, after which they swung 
along until supper time when there was another rest and 
food period. Then the work at the oars went on until 8 
p.M. The night was divided into short watches from 8 to 
11, 11 to 2, 2 to 4:30, and 4:30 to 7 a.m. This schedule 
was adhered to as long as the weather was good. 

They had their troubles. Not long after starting, the 
oil stove got out of kilter so that thereafter most of their 
food had to be eaten as it came out of the can. Then 
their hands suffered, the skin of the palms getting like 
leather while the backs of them were nearly raw. At the 
end of the voyage they were both pretty well exhausted. 
Whether they were on speaking terms is not known. 

The schooner Jessie was spoken when about a week 
out and on June 14th they met the first bad weather in 
the shape of an easterly gale which they rode out to a 
cone-shaped canvas sea anchor. On the 18th (the 16th, 
by one account) they spoke the steamer Fuerst Bismarck 
521 miles from New York and about south of the south- 
ern end of Nova Scotia. Toward the end of June they 
had westerly and southwesterly winds and on July ist 
two fishermen were spoken off the Banks. They boarded 
one of them, the schooner Leader, and had a hot meal, 
but declined an urgent offer to be taken off. 

Then came a gale and for three days, July 8th to the 
10th, it blew great guns. About nine o’clock on the night 
of the tenth the Fox capsized and the two had some 
trouble in righting her. One account says that there was 
a grab rail on the keel and gives quite a story of their 
struggles to get the boat right side up again. When they 
had her free of water they found that they had lost their 
lanterns, a pair of oars, and a good deal of their stock of 
provisions. After being wet to the skin for five days, the 
good weather that prevailed for the remainder of the 
voyage was surely appreciated. 
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FLIGHT OF %. ~SEAGULL 





THE “CAMBRIONA” DESIGNED BY COX& STEVENS, INC. AND J. H. WELLS, INC., POWERED BYTWO 1000 H. P. WINTON-DIESEL ENGINES, AND SILENCED BY MAXIM, 


The Modern Luxurious “Cambriona™ 
Equipped with Maxim Silencers 


Aboard this luxurious pleasure yacht, passage will be quiet 
. as the flight of a seagull. 


Standard Maxim Silencers have been installed on the ex- 
hausts of the two powerful Winton-Diesel engines, and also 
on the auxiliary units. 


Silencers, for exhaust and intake noises of engines, have 
been installed in all types of boats for years. Available in 
stock sizes—installed.on your boat within twenty-four hours 
after delivery to your shipyard. 


Write for the new interesting marine brochure “Maxim and 
the Mariner.” 
” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY CAN BE HAD ON SILENCERS FOR ALL TYPES OF MARINE ENGINES 
ce 
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The famous 


CARL ZEISS 


““BINOCTAR’’ 


Used by masters of ocean liners, naval officers 
and yachtsmen in every part of the world, and 
selected as the official binocular of the U.S. Navy! 

Having extremely high light transmitting ca- 
pacity, the “Binoctar” is a wonderful night-glass. 
It has a magnification of 7x, and a wide field of 
view— 128 yds. at a distance of 1000 yds. 

See the “Binoctar” and the other Zeiss models 
at your dealer’s. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 














Complete 
Investment Service 
UPTOWN 


T our Firrax Avenue office—located 
at the corner of 57th Street, we have 
provided every facility for investors and 
traders, including a complete statistical 
service on listed and unlisted securities. 


Our facilities are at the disposal not-only 
of resident uptown investors but particu- 
larly of those whose travels bring them 
intermittently to our vicinity. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON . DETROIT 
NEW YORK 7. 3t F afi th Avenue PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO Southeast corner of 57th Street PORTLAND, ME. 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH 


Downtown Office at 42 Broapway 
Members of the New York, Boston, Cutcaco, CLeveLanp, 


PittsBurGH and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange 
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On the 15th the Norwegian bark Cito was spoken in 
latitude 47 N., longitude 31 W. Her skipper took them 
aboard and dried and fed them and gave them a supply 
of food and fresh water. Nine days later the ship Eugen, 
another Norwegian, was spoken and a few more supplies 
were obtained from her. This was in 49 N. and 14 W. 

On the first of August they sighted the Scillies and 
went ashore there and rested fer a day. Then they 
coasted along Cornwall, making two stops, reaching 
Havre on the seventh at 9 A.M. Four days were spent at 
Havre and then three weeks at Paris. Some money was 
made by showing the boat, but no great sum, so the pro- 
posed tour of the seaports of the Continent was aban- 
doned and they went to London and then back home. 
The passage to New York on the steamer was a dreadful 
one with frightful weather most of the way across, but 
it meant little to them. They had rowed across the At- 
lantic in 55 days and anything big enough to be a regular 
liner looked like the Great Eastern to their weary eyes. 


(To be continued) 





A Record Fleet Sails Bermuda Race 


(Continued from page 49) 


less hard or trying than the work of those who sailed 
the course — and with less incentive in it. 

Here is how the various members of the big fleet stack 
up on paper after allowances have been applied. 


Crass A 
Yacht Rig Owner Elapsed Allow. Corrected 
Time Time 
Malabar X Schr. J. G. Alden 99-07-21 14-02-03 85-05-18 
Teragram ws G. W. Mixter 101-38-58 14-02-03 87-36-55 
Teal - R. G. Biglow 104-58-34 16-18-47 88-39-47 
Yankee Girl II ia Dr. G. W. Warren 98-29-39 9-28-31 89-01-08 
Dauntless H. B. Merwin 102-42-59 12-36-35 90-06-24 
Mistress = G. E. Roosevelt 101-51-22 11-04-24 90-46-58 
Sayonara oa V. F. West 101-29-53 10-05-04 91-24-49 
Sea Witch Yawl E.S. Parsons 107-36-59 15-43-35 91-53-24 
Rugosa II © se R. Grinnell 102-27-38 10-29-51 91-57-47 
Flying Cloud III Schr. L. Grinnell 102-32-09 10-00-11 92-31-58 
Quicksilver II = A. E. Peirce 102-02-44 9-24-04 92-38-40 
Curlew abe C. L. Andrews 102-55-19 9-12-12 93-43-07 
Fearless ” R. B. Williams 110-49-44 16-25-30 94-24-14 
Lion's Whelp re: P. S. Sprague 101-37-14 5-56-05 95-41-09 
Fame = T. Floyd-Jones 99-02-54 3-16-34 95-46-20 
Daphne Yawl R.H. Williams i11-46-05 15-46-16 95-59-49 
Shellback Schr. Edward Crabbe 107-55-07 11-21-01 96-34-06 
Malabar VIII se W. F. Downs 111-02-30 14-12-17 96-50-13 
Senora W. P. Coburn 102-36-—20 5-34-37 97-01-43 
Mohawk ae A. T. Baker 110-39-43 12-45-14 97-54-29 
Blue Goose P. N. Buckler 109-26-40 9-10-08 100—16-—32 
Black Duck sa Alex. Forbes 108-18-21 6-00-02 102-18-19 
Shimmo = J. White 113--19-20 9-59-06 103-—20-14 
Monomoy * H. Lockhart 121-42-08 14-38-49 107-03-19 
Saispas ee T. S. Young 122-33-42 14-24-23 108-09-19 
Delfin 4 R. P. Morse 124-44-05 14-48-35 109-55-30 
Adriel Ketch I. A. Sartorius 144-55-00 16-29-47 128-25-13 


PRIZE WINNERS 


1st Malabar X 
2nd Teragram 
First to Finish Yankee Girl II 


Crass B 
Yacht Rig Owner Elapsed Allow. Corrected 
Time Time 
Malay Schr. R. W. Ferris 109-04-09 24-43-50 84-20-19 
Dorade\ Yawl O. J. Stephens 101-39-44 15-48-58 85-50-46 
Rose of Sharon Schr. E. B. Donaldson 101-45-44 15-44-25 86-01-19 
Viking Cutter F. J. Wells 101-44-15 14-18-46 87-25-29 
Malabar III Schr. A. P. Butler 114-59-00 24-38-01 90-20-59 
Skal Cutter G. V. Smith 107-53-00 17-27-58 90-25-02 
Cayuse Schr. G. Norton 1006-54-52 15-18-03 91-36-49 
Black Goose es E. Morss, Jr. 119-57-41 18-34-57 101-22-44 
Amberjack 6 P. D. Rust, Jr. 131-47-02 29-06-43 102-40-19 
Primrose 1V és F. L. Ames 123—-45-42 20-58-28 102-47-14 
Duckling Cutter C. W. Atwater 131-33-00 28-34-41 102-58-19 
Zena Ketch C. H. Masters 144-31-00 31-03-13 113-27-47 
Janet Yawl W.H. Hamilton 136-46-04 17-02-51 119-43-13 
Tanager Ketch Paul Runyon 242-00-00 31-14-31 210-—45-29 
Mesoma > M. Hunt Disabled, came in under power D.N.F. 


PrizE WINNERS 


Malay ist, and Bermuda Trophy for best corrected time. 
Dorade 2nd, and All Amateur Crew Prize. 


ADVERTISING PAGRS REMOVE 
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A Valuable Book | | 4 
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A book of great value to each and every 
vachtsman is the Navigator, or Mariner's 
Guide, issued recently by the New Jersey 
Paint Works, for many years manufacturers 
of the finest marine paints and varnishes. | 
Included in its contents are 118 pages of | 

| 















valuable information for seafarers and 
yachtsmen, including bell signals, bell time 
on shipboard, buoyage system, dead reckon- 
ing, line of position, how to ascertain latitude 
and longitude, weather signs and signals, 
and a lot more dope of an informative and 
instructive nature. Readers of YACHTING 
may secure a copy of this valuable volume 
by writing to the New Jersey Paint Works, 
Jersey City, N. J., mentioning YACHTING. 


Evinrude, Elto and Lockwood 


| 

| 

The Outboard Motors Corporation, manu- | 
facturers of Evinrude, Elto and Lockwood | 
outboards, have just issued handsome new | 
catalogs of this fine line of marine power | 
plants which fills every need of the out- | 
board enthusiast. Write to the Outboard 
Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wiscon- | 
sin, and get your copies. 








Everdur for Old Ironsides 


ee 


In the reconstruction of Old Ironsides, 
otherwise the famous old frigate Constitu- | 
tion, the original steering wheel has been | 
replaced by a new one built by the Bath | 
Iron Works, of Bath, Me. The original wheel, | 
reconstructed with the aid of Everdur | 
screws, will be placed in the Smithsonian | 
Institute, Washington, D. C. Everdur | 






metal is an Anatonda copper-rich alloy, | 
which combines the strength of steel with | 
| 


Quick Action- 


saves the day 
Graflex Camera- 


| 
The Lycoming Service Manual | . 
| gets the picture JOHN H. LEVICK 


the rustlessness of copper, and is becoming 
increasingly popular in yacht construction 
the world over. 
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An unusually complete and instructive 
service manual has just been issued by the With a Graflex you’re read 1 
Lycoming Manufacturing Co., of Williams- “A Close Call for the Fifty Footers” to do justice to i most oa 7 
teresting picture opportunities 


port, Penna., covering the 1930 line of ‘ ‘ 
is what John H. Levick, the famous of a lifetime. No guess-work 


. tember’s great yacht-racin 

pis qualities of speed and accu- — enic for he America’s Cup 

re) ocus are amount— write sew 6 is is summer to 7 
) E . have ow finest of cameras : 


Lycoming eg It contains detailed } 

instructions for the operation, maintenance, | :. : . it’s i 

repair and servicing of the different models of marine photographer, titles this pemageon b hee ty podbot | 

es aa —— — — a | photographic masterpiece — taken lass, it’s in focus on the film. 

ions for the operation and care of boats | ° ° i 

which are Lycoming-powered. The four | with a Graflex off Glen Cove during aeror Seiden a7 

models covered are the UA, 4-cylinder 40 | Larchmont Race Week operate. 

h.p.; UD, 8-cylinder 115 h.p.; UC, 8-cylinder | 7 All , 

125 h.p.; and the UE, 8-cylinder 165h.p. | ...."A striking example where the = and Sete apeater. chen Sate 
| 


Protect Your Investment | Nhe. Levick 
 —- as the one index | ‘ 
of oil or Diesel engine performance. Over- | 7 ictures 
loaded cylinders, overheating, leaky piston | . The CAMBRA For More Interesting® ; 


rings, clogged fuel lines, improper lubrica- 
tion, high spray pressure, etc., quickly | 
reflect themselves in the exhaust tempera- | 
tures. By equipping your oil or Diesel 
engines with Alnor Exhaust Temperature 
Pyrometers, the operator is instantly 
warned that trouble is developing which 


may cause serious damage. They are made | 


ior the smallest and the largest engines, and IES GRAFLEX COR RO CHE nent NY. 


the makers, the Illinois Testing Labora- 
tories, 141 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, 








IL, will gladly send interesting and instruc- . 
ive Brag vig | to any and all who are inter- re pari eas Dept. 60, ROCHESTER, N. Y. i? 
sted in the efficient operation of oil or Diesel want to see the booklet ls how more interesting pictures are being made. 
notors. icais samed “Why « Gecllex?” ts necae and adkdowe orien on enameiatstieeage 
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MAXIMUM 
———Brake H. P. and R. P.M 





Consider the low cost 
of Chrysler Marine Engines 


There is a Chrysler Marine Engine for any type of boat, from an 
18-foot runabout to a 75-foot cruiser—at prices that offer sub- 
stantial savings to both builders and owners. 










LIST 
PRICE 





TYPE 

































152 3200 
152 *1600 
125 3200 
106 2800 
65 1600 
125 *1600 
106 *1400 
82 2800 
50 1600 
50 *800 
75 3200 

* With Chrysler Built-in 2 to 1 Reduction Gear 





BOARDMAN & FLOWER 
San Francisco, Cal. 
SEATTLE MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Seattle, Washington 
YACHT & MOTOR SALES CORP. 

Wilmington, California 

J. H. HUTCHINSON 

Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

BOEING AIRCRAFT OF COMADA, LTD. 


Vancouver, B. 


MAJESTIC TYPE ‘“C” 
8-cylinder—3” x 5” 


MAJESTIC TYPE “CMR” 
8-cylinder—3%" x 5” 


IMPERIAL TYPE “A” AND “C” 


6-cylinder—3%" x 5” 
IMPERIAL TYPE “A” AND “C” 
6-cylinder—3%" x 5” 
IMPERIAL TYPE “AM” 
6-cylinder—3%" x 5” 
IMPERIAL TYPE “AMR” 
6-cylinder—3%" x 5” 
IMPERIAL TYPE “AMR” 
6-cylinder—3%” x 5” 
ROYAL TYPE “A” AND “C” 
6-cylinder—3%” x 5” 
ROYAL TYPE “AM” 
6-cylinder—3%” x 5” 
ROYAL TYPE “AMR” 
6-cylinder—3%%" x 5” 
CROWN TYPE “C” 
6-cylinder—3%” x 4%" 


For further information, address Marine En- 
gine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., or any of the distributors listed below. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


LECHENGER MARINE COMPANY 
ouston, Texas 


NOYES MARINE SALES 
Boston, Mass. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUTTER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
J. N. VERNAM CO., Miami, Fla. 


MADDOX ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario 


sler 








$1350 
1495 
1095 
1055 
1015 
1195 
1155 
935 
865 
1010 
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ENGINES 


: CHRYSLER MOTORS ‘PRODUCT Re 


SERVICE STATIONS 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


New York City 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROY M. BREWSTER 
Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 
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Yachting 





Brennan Motors 


Among the outstanding high grade motors 
offered the public today the improved Bren- 
nan motors are worthy of the attention of the 
critical yachtsman who demands the utmost 
in reliable performance, endurance, and 
economy of operation. They are built by the 
Brennan Motor Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., a 
firm with 30 years of successful operation to 





The Gold Cup model is a 6-cylinder motor. 


look back upon. The line includes ‘‘fours”’ 
and “sixes,” in heavy duty, medium duty 
and high speed models, with a suitable en- 
gine available for any craft of any type 
between 18 and 75 feet in length. The high- 
est principles of marine engine practice 
are incorporated in all models, and all 
equipment is of the highest grade. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
Gold Cup model, a 6-cylinder motor with 
4%" bore and 6%” stroke, piston displace- 
ment of 620 cu. in., speed 1000 r.p.m. to 
2200 r.p.m. Brennan turns out both larger 
and smaller “sixes,’’ and several ‘‘fours,” 
all incorporating the most modern features 
of design and the finest materials obtainable. 
A handsome illustrated catalog will be sent 
to all applying to the Brennan Motor Mfg. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Yes—Go to New Bedford 


Anyone cruising to the eastward should 
not fail to stop off at New Bedford, the 
famous old whaling ‘port on the beautiful 
shores of Buzzards Bay. There you can see 
the famous old whaling bark, Charles W. 
Morgan, preserved in her original condition 
on Colonel Greene’s estate for all to inspect 
and admire. Then there is the splendid 
museum of whaling relics, with everything 
from the astounding half-size model of a 
whaling ship, down through every item 
concerning the whaling industry, logs of 
whaling ships, and some beautiful examples 
of scrimshaw work. A fine anchorage awaits 
you at Padanaram, where the New Bedford 
Y. C. acts as a gracious host. For repairs, 
hauling out, etc., drop over to Fairhaven, 
where Peirce & Kilburn have one of the 
finest and most modern of yacht yards, 
where service and satisfaction are the watch- 
words. Send for Peirce & Kilburn’s new 
folder — it is attractive, interesting, and 
instructive. 


About Yacht Blocks 


One of the important items of equipment 
on a sailing yacht are the blocks — the 
right block for the particular job, and the 
best block which can be had. One of the 
oldest and most successful manufacturers 
of yacht blocks is W. H. McMillan’s Sons, 
48 South St., New York City. They have 
recently issued a new catalog in which there 
is a lot of valuable information on this im- 
portant subject. Send for one. 





WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 


Barbasol is the 
Headliner Shave 


a quick, clean act, with a ““wow” finish 


***We're all showmen — behind 
the lights or on the stage of life 
—and that’s why the Barbasol 
shave is best for the boys who 
have to take the _ spotlight, 
whether in big business or in the 
show business. Barbasol’s a real 
trouper — no fuss; no trouble; 
no brush, no rub, or lather. And 
how quick and clean the razor 
gets through its routine. And, 
man, what a fine finish! I give it 
a big hand.”’ 


testimonials 
are not paid 
or 

















JESSE CRAWFORD, musician extraordinary; wizard of the 
motion picture pipe organ; creator of musical novelties and 
“‘effects.”’ He’s a featured artist at the great Paramount 
Theatre on Broadway these days, where he is charming 
thousands daily. 


Bez the comfort, speed, ease and 
almost magical beard-softening of 
the Barbasol shave that turns so 
many men into Barbasol Believers. 
In fact, they get so enthusiastic they 
HAVE to write us letters. Hundreds 
pour in all the time. Here’s one: 
‘Could not wait until I let you know 
how delighted I am. . . never had a 
shave like Barbasol,’’ F. M., New 
York. Another says, ‘Have a strong 
beard, but since using Barbasol get a 
clean quick shave without hurting 
my face,’’ C. E. C., India. ‘For any- 
one who suffers from after-shaving 
soreness,’’ writes F. J. B., of Penn- 
sylvania, “I earnestly recommend 
Barbasol.’’ (Names on request if you 
want. ) 


Now YOU Try It— But Use It RIGHT 
Follow these directions and you'll be 
following the crowd — 

1. Wet your face thoroughly. Leave it 
wet. 2. Spread on Barbasol. Don’trub 
itin. 3 Wet a good blade and—Shave. 

If you're going to be a 
Barbasol Believer, don’t look 
for a lather. Barbasol is new, 
different, modern. Don’t try 
to make it elaborate. No 
brush needed at all, you know. 


And man, -how clean and crisp 
the razor glides along. How refreshed 
and soft and COMFORTABLE your 
face feels afterward. Blades last 
longer, too. Get Barbasol from the 
drug store today, generous tubes 35¢ 
and 6§c. 

The Barbasol Company, Indianap- 


olis, Indiana. 





The fact that Barbasol is so soothing and 
leaves the face with that healthy, ‘‘healed"’ 
feeling, has led many to use it for sunburn. 
What a tribute! They just spread it on sun- 
burned skin and get instant relief. Pain stops; 
skin loses its redness. Then sunburn changes to 
a handsome tan. Try it. 





BARBASOL 
SKIN FRESHENER 


Here’s a new kind of “bra- 
cer.”’ Slap it on face or neck, 
morning, noon ornight, fora 
quick pick-up. It t-i-n-g-l-e-s; 
rejuvenates. 








Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


NO BRUSHING—NO LATHERING—NO RUBBING 








———— 
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